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CHAPTER XVI. 
HIDE AND SEEK, 


Wuo started the idea no one could say, but 
™ést people believed it was Ralph Armitage. 
Somehow or other it was proposed that the 
party at Holly Bank should amuse themselves 
with private theatricals, and everyone caught 
atthe suggestion, probably for different rea- 
fons of their own. Now, theatricals are very 
{tming in their way, but, generally speaking, 

ere 13 no surer specific for a succession of 
Squabbles, and considering the component 
“ements of this particular party, the squabble 
"as & certainty, and even a recourse to blows 
“g quite out of the reckoning. The play was 
~ © one called “ Fair Dealing,” written by a 
mr of the Armitages, and the story con- 
ee of the adventures of a pair of lovers, 
= ed respectively Nora Dashwood and Cap- 

‘a Archer. Both fair play and foul were 
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j meeting in out-of-the-way corners, and going 


through pathetic passages together, which 
were interrupted by the villain of the piece, or 
else by his tools and accomplices. 

Violet was induced to play the part of 
Miss Dashwood much against her own will; 
but when Lady Stapleton joined her per- 
suasions to the entreaties of the others, she 
did not like to hold out any longer. There 
were no less than three men who thought 
themselves specially adapted by nature, or in- 
clination, for the part of Captain Archer— 
these were Mr. St. John, Mr. Armitage, and 
Mr. Landon. 

Cyril was vehement in his expostula- 
tions, and made Lady Stapleton nearly die 
of laughing by the important way in which 
he took his stand asa married man, though 
his honeymoon was only just over. He did 
not know that the man he was so afraid of had 
been married for half-a dozen years to the 
woman he wished to shield front his atten- 
tions ; and he could not conceive why an elderly 
lady should laugh, and call him “a goose,” 
because he was standing up so resolutely for 








the cause of propriety. 
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[48 JACK CAME NEABER VIOLET STRETCHED HER HANDS AS IF TO PROTECT CYRIL FROM A SAYAGE ENEMY, ) 


‘* My dear Cyril, Mabel would be jealous,”’ 
said Lady Stapleton, with a smile; ‘‘and we 
all hope she will be well enough to come and 
look on.” 

‘* Mabel jealous!” he exclaimed indignantly, 
as if nothing could have been further from her 
thoughts. ‘And jealous of Violet, too, who 
has always been like a sister!" 

‘‘ Nothing so dangerous as a brotherly old 
friend,’ and her eyes twinkled mischie- 
vously. 

“A fascinating stranger, who suddenly 
crops up, and takes everybody by storm, is 
much worse,” he cried impatiently ; and then 
Mr. Armitage came into the room, and asked 
what date was fixed for the theatricals, as he 
thought they ought to begin rehearsals at 
once. 

‘* Yes; before any of you have decided on 
your parts,’ she said, sarcastically, because 
the date was the very thing she wished to 
leave uncertain, until she could be quite sure 
that Lady Jane was at a safe distance. 

‘I can’t get anyone to settle anything,” 
crossly. 





‘Poor fellow!”’ soothingly. “I willcome to 
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your assistance, and constitute myself stago- 
manager on one condition.” 

** What is that?” eagerly. ‘ 

“That you give the part of Captain Archer 
to Mr. St. John.” 

Ralph's face clouded 

“I think there’s every reason against it. 
He's unsuited to the part in every way; he 
looks as if he would eat her already.” 

Lady Stapleton drew herself up. 

‘‘Mr. St. John is a high-principled gentle- 
man, and a married woman to him is sacred 
ground!” 

A sneer came to Armitage's lips; but the 
current of his thoughts was quickly changed, 
for, as he looked up, he exclaimed,— 

‘* There’s Jane ridingdown:the drive !’’ 

Lady Stapleton withdifficulty repressed a 
gasp; but Jack, who had jast come into the 
room, was on his guard. Hecast a lightning 
glance out of the windew—saw.Lady Jane on 
a spirited chestntt makiog herwway towards 
the house, followedday a groompeéalonlated the 
time she would takesto get to she firant-door, 
and dismount—amduurned as quietlyws pos- 
sible to his hostegs, 

“You have notithonght. ofsany “feesh .com- 
missions? I musttart atponce if I-want to 
catch the twelvestiaizty.” 

“You must, indeed. (Dontiewait for any- 
thing,” she saidyeagerly. “Wii-mever forgive 
you if you missi#hevenain'!” 

‘‘ Where are yomoff to?” agked Armitage. 

“To Taunton,"*a@id Jack, quietly slipping 
through one doorp»waly one; minute before 
Lady Jane wae anneuneed by'the other. 

He was making his-way through shopaviag 


withdeng strides, ing what 

do at Taunton when ‘ke gotithere, for “ref 
Stapleton’s eommissigns were y mythical, 
when a sp leaves on 


r 
his hat, and stepped out ofithe thicket, 
with a basket‘ofiflowers.on her @mm. 

She looked quite lovely as the eoleonr-rushed 
into her cheeks, aad she smiled withwpleasure 
at seeing him. 

“The best are always out of meaeh,”’ she 
caid, looking up atsthe roses aboveidser head. 

“That applies tosomething besides:roges,” 
and he legked down iuto her face witheeaznest 
eyes. 

There was sometising in those eyest#hatdis- 
tutbed her strangely, and made her wsheart 
beat-fast. She drosped.her head, andxbegan 
pulling @ dead rosebud off a spray instead of 
answering. 

Why didn't he took at something ‘ele? 
She felé ms if she could stand his eyes no 
longer; and yet what had become of that 
armour of indifference with which she had 
clothed herself since her marriage ? 

Was she not just as bad as those other 
women whom she had despised and scorned if 
she let her ‘composure be disturbed by any 
man but her husband ? ° 

“ Tnis rose, you see, by a small effort I can 
bring within reach,”’ and he stretched up his 
arm to the branch, and brought it down so 
low that he picked off the roses, and placed 
them in her basket, *‘ and sometimes I have a 
dream that one day the prize that seems 
farthest now will be nearer.” 

‘‘Dreams are dreadful things; I've given 
them up. And the sun is so hot- I really 
must go in,’’ conscience telling her that it was 
dangerous to prolong the téte-d-téte which 
seemed £0 perilously pleasant. 

“You are just at the aye for them.” 

** Mine are over.” 

“Not for ever. Don's go in—Lady Jane 
Armitage is there !”’ 

** Lady Jane!” quickly. ‘ Has she brought 
any news?” 

‘* News of what? ’’ he asked, 

Could shejmean about himself? 

‘“*‘ About—about—’’ putting her hand to her 
ome as if puzzled. ‘Oh! how foolish I 
am!’ 


** Stay here whilst I make your flowers into 
a bunch.” 

He made her sit down on a small wooden 
bench embowered in -roses and honeysuckles; 








then, unable to tear himself away, threw him- 
self down on the grass at her feet, determined 
to enjoy himself whilst he could, be the risk 
what it might. 

The minutes flew fast, his train had gone | 
long ago; but still he stayed on, feasting his 
eye on her beauty, and loving to listen to her | 
soft, sweet voice. { 

Ah! when would he be able to speak, and 
tell her that the man she had grown to love, 
was her own husband, and not an insolent | 
stranger? 

The roses were made into an enormous | 
bunch, and tied together with strips of kid 
from a glove, which he had found in his| 
pocket, and.torn up for the purpose. So his 
task was ended, but he still lingered, looking 
up at her every now and then from under his 
long lashes in a way that made her tremble. 

He was leaning on his elbow lost:in a plea- 
sant dream, when the sound of a voice that 
was very familiar to him strack upon his ear. 
Instantly he sprang to his feet without time 
for the smallest explanation, and darted in 
amongst‘the bushes, so as*to be completely 
hiddentfrom view. 

Violet Jooked after‘aim with scared eyes, 
and letithe rosesfall-feomher.lap. She could 
not conceive@vhat had happened.to him, but 
the next moment Lady Jane cameround the 
corner, followed by Lady Stapleton, Cyril 
and her brother. 

€ élighted I am to see:you!” holding 
oubtbéth hands, and looking: i 

face, which was go interestin: 





well you apn my d quite a colour, amd what 
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: ing eagerlywronnd. *‘«R : 
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‘the name.’ ; 
“T guspect St. John lest his »train,” sai¢ 


‘Ralph, with .an acidu -amile, as vhe i 


ep 
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left in ther What haz Ly se Maid [7 who wagrstill aeprisoner to the 


spected ‘the ich tied mp thei 

reses. “Ra . VE 5 psir | 
for a piece. aoe!’ 

him?” 

“He -has gone. %to"” ton!” said | bady 
Stapleton, ~ hurgidly ; ~weremust | ¢ 
come int dmmcheon. “Aiiletjear, “are yous 

y i eene re 

A clomdbsat. digs ent had; 


Violet‘arface. “Was he gon or good— 
as le.sgo “often-say—when the word evil 
Ww so much more appropriate ? 

Her heartssank into her shoes, and the 
colour vanished from her cheeks as she took 
her place by Lady Jane's side. 

All the glory of the day seemed to have 
been sudden'y blightei, and she was quite 
alarmed at her ojvn feelings. 

She gave answers at raadom to all Lady 
Jane's frequent questions, becanse she was 
always asking herself, ‘‘Why-didn’t he tell 
me? Why did he go without even bidding me 
good-bye?” in consequence of which that lady 
soon came to the conclusion that Jack's wife 
was only half come to her senses. 

She took to watching Violet during the 
luncheon, and amazed her brother by drawing 
him aside as soon as it was over, and asking 
if are. Sartoris weren’t a little touched in the 
head. 

He answered fiercely,— 

‘* Not more touched than you are!’’ 

Whereat she laughed, and said, signifi- 
cantly,— 

**So you’va burnt your fiagers! Take care 
—that sort of thing won’t pay here.” 

“Don’t talk trash, but tell me where her 
husband is?” 

** How ean I tell?” 

‘* At least, you must know if he’s alive or 
dead ?” 

‘*No, I don't. He disappeared quite sud- 






ithe arrived?” 
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railway accident, and I coulda’t gat it ons 
my head that perhaps he was in it.” 7 
“Then he has been in England, anj y, 
have seen him with your own eyes?” qajoi * 
“Of course, I have; dozens of times whi, 
you were away—bat don’t mention ii,” 
“Why shouldn't I? I wish he had fulj., 
down a gally; I wish his gan had expiojed j, 
his hand; I wish the ship™had sunk th, 
brought him over!” fiercely. 7 
“Oh, hush! How dreadfally wicked 
yon ! -I-would-rather have died myself,” 
‘‘Then I’m ashamed of you,” and he stalks} 
out of. the room. ; 
“Of course I didn't mean it,” sho criej 
after him, but he didn't hear. 


CHAPTER. XVII. 
} SUSPIOIONS. 

“ Lanpon, one word» with you,” said Rul) 
Armitage, @:few.days latery when his patiens 
had been tried beyond measure by the ». 
hearsals. “Just tell me your frank opinig 
about that fellow St.John?” . 

‘Well, I don’t know,".and Cyril hesitate, 
whe was not one to delight in speaking ¢i) 


“I do know; and Iuhate him! Dida’ i 
strikeyou there w ing very suspicious 
in way he slank off when my sister 


“Ah! go'he-said. But did we hear any- 
thing wof ‘those commissions when ho cam: 


“**BReshaps she did,’’ with a smile. 
Edhon'‘tehelicve .itjand my sister never 
focred knowing@eman of the name of 


‘Jane has sugh . host of acquaintances; 
hat isn't wes 
“ Welk 20's gover to lancheon on 
Vedz A lLesee & happens then; 

jeep YOUR nm, af I-mean to keep 


happy over their tive 
jek » smwas delighted to se 

er Mrs. Sartorisimench very good spirits. 
wevidently throwing:herself heart aud 
spirit ofthe theate icals, in a way 


vere @ll w 
tea, and 


During their long friendship.sbe had never 
seen her so animated before, for all the while 
she lived at the Priory it seemed as if s 
leaden weight of sorrow oppressed her. Nov 
she laughed just as much as other people, and 
seemed to have forgotten her desolate positiv, 
her absent husband, and everything that he 
tended to blight her young life, 

Even whilst she was rejoicing in it Mab: 
wondered at the change, and resolved to as 
her husband about it when she had an oppo 
tunity. 

Cyril took Violet all’ about the ground, 
which she admired most heartily, and whe 
she was going away gave her two roses—ole 
that was a deep dark red, the other a cloth 0 


1d. 
St. John had been feeling utterly lost wit: 
out her, whilst Armitage consoled himself 
with his fishing-rod, and, as. he caught his 
trout, wondered how he could catch Mr. > 
John tripping. Thatthere was some mystery 
about him he felt quite sure, and the darkest 
suepicions floated through his head. ; 

He was evidently devoted to Mrs. Sartor's 
and Sartoris himself had disappeared my* 
teriously, as his sister said. St. John was be 
old friend of Lady Stapleton’s, and yet po* 
as a stranger to her niece. ¢ F 

It seemed to him possible that this man hs 
met Mra. Sartoris and fallen in love with het 
long before he appeared at Holly Bank, p%*. 





denly, and soon after there was that dreadful 





sibly when she was still Violet Mayne, % 
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that, her memory having been clouded by her 
illness, she had forgotten that previous ac- 
quaintance. 

Perhaps he and Lady Stapleton both knew 
that Sartoris was dead; and he was making 
the running before the news was announced 
to the world. 

At this thought he gnashed his teeth with 
rage, and resolved to defeat his hopes by any 
means that chance, or the Evil One himself, 
threw in his way. 

That evening there was to be a dress-rehear- 
gal, and dinner had to be hurried over, as if 
it were of no account. Cyril was to arrive at 
nine o'clock, having refused an invitation to 
dinner, because he did not like to leave his 
wife to.dine alone. 

The play began witha stolen meeting be- 
tween Captain Archer and Nora Dashwood 
behind a heap of straw, which was supposed 
to represent a haystack, and both the actors 
appeared on the scene with striking punc- 
tuality ; indeed, before the audience had settled 
themselves on the other side of the folding 
doors, which separated thé one drawing-room 
from the other, or any of the other actors had 
placed themselves behind the scenes. 

Jack’s eyes were fixed on the crimson and 
gold roses which Violet wore in the folds of a 
white lace fichu crossed across her chest. He 
knew that there were none like them in the gar- 
den at Holly Bank, and he hated to see them 
where they were, because he guessed where 
they camefrom. He took ea step nearer to her, 
his heart throbbing with passionate tender- 
ness. 

‘Mrs. Sartoris!’’ How he loved to think 
the name belonged to her as well as to him- 
self! ‘* You've learnt to think of me as a 
friend ?’’ 

A lovely flash came to her cheeks, the 
flowers on her breast rose and fell tumult- 
uously. Yes, there was no harm in calling 
him her friend, so she raised her eyes to his, 
with a shy and fugitive glance, and smiled her 
assent, 

‘** Will you let me have those roses?” His 
voice was hoarse with agitation. It seemed to 
him that the whole future of his life depended 
on the way she answered him. If she refused 
to give them up he would know’that she kept 
them for the sake of Cyril Landon, and the 
knowledge would be almost death tohim. He 
watched herintently. The colour deepened in 
her cheeks, as she slowly detached the roses. 
“ Poor Cyril,” shesaid softly, looking down on 
them with a feeling of compunction. 

“ Give them me!” 

She hesitated ; it seemed so base to give 
away that kind old friend's gift toa man whom 
she had known only for a faw weeks, and yet 
he had such a power over her that he always 
bent her will to his. ‘ 

“ What will you do withthem? You can't 
wear them both in your button-hole ? ”’ 

“ You shall see! ’’ 

His eyes gloamed with triumph as he took 
them from her hand, held them for a moment 
in his own,and then dashed them on the floor, 
grinding the frail blossoms under the heel of 
his boot with a ferocity that frightened her. 
The look on her face staggered him in the 
midst of his excitement. 

“Mr. St. John!” she cried, in tones of severe 
reproof, 

He seized her hand, his chest heaving, every 
pulse in his body throbbing. 

‘Violet ! Violet!” he gasped, ready to trust 
everything to the inspiration of the moment, 
ready equally to risk everything, like the 
rashest of gamblers on the cast of a die. 

But as he looked into her eyes, and tried to 
read the innermost secrets of her heart, there 
was a sound of subdued laughter behind the 
scenes, whilst the curtain in front of them 
rose, and disclosed them in their unconven- 
tional attitude to the eyes of the audience. 

Jack was aghast; bat his nerves had often 
been tried amongst the wild denizens of 
“Frisco,” or the savage tribes of inland 
Africa, and in any emergency he rarely lost 
his presence of mind. 





With a bound he threw himself into his 
part, and exclaimed in tragic tones,— 

“ Nora, if you don’t love me I will go and 
find some place where I can die—sword in 
hand.” 

And she, trembling ia very earnest, with 
downcast eyes, answered sofcly,— 

‘Tf you die there must be a grave for two.” 

Their acting was much applauded. Lady 
Stapleton clapped vigorously as soon as the 
act was finished, and her neighbour remarked 
with a smile,— 

* Very creditable. If those two had been 
in love for years they could not have done it 
better.” 

Ralph Armitage was of the same opinion, 
and so was Cyril Landon; but they both 
looked as grave as two judges as soon as the 
rehearsal was over. 

Could anyone mistake the passionate ring 
in St. John’s voice, or misunderstand the real 
blushes and downcast lashes of the heroine ? 

“Tt is infamous!’ Armitage said, with a 
frown, and Cyril unwillingly agreed with him. 

He was pained beyond measure to see his 
old friend led astray, and he was wondering 
how he could best give a word of warning. He 
was charitable enough to believe that Violet’s 
mind had not quite recovered its balance, so 
that she could scarcely be held accountable for 
her actions, 

** Wait till to-morrow,” Mr. Armitage said, 
and Cyril wondered whathe meant. He knew 
of nothing particular happening on the mor- 
row, except that his cousin, Lady Jane, was 
coming to luncheon, and he hud been asked to 
meet her. 

The evening ended dully, for several 
people were cross, and there were tolerably 


severe recriminations about different parts’ 
of the rehearsal; but Jack felt happier | 


than he had been for years. and Violet's small 
head was throbbing with intense excitement. 
She scarcely spoke to him after the acting was 
over ; but his voice, when he culled her by her 
Christian name, was ringing in her ears the 
whole night long. 

She had not rebuked him, she remembered, 
with a blush, but then there had been no time. 
To-morrow she would behave very differently, 
and keep him at a distance. Nevertheless, 
the disappointment was excessive, when she 
found his place empty at breakfast. 

The morning seemed endiess, and the ladies’ 
conversation very trying ; and then, when she 


went into the garden to collect her thoughts, | 


and try to account for her present state of 
mind, Ralph Armitage followed her abont like a 
dog, and she felt she could not snub him as 
much as she wished to, because he had once 
saved her life. 

Lady Jane made things worse rather than 
better, and seemed to huve nothing to talk 
abont except Mr. St. John. 

Violet was terribly conscious that her colour 
came and went suspiciously ander the fire of 
her cross-examinatiofi, and grew miserable 
under the stings of her own conscience. It 
shamed her to think sheshonld blush at any 


man’s name, when she had always held her | 


head so high; aud even when placed in a 
doubtful position by her own husband's act, 
had managed to keep clear of the breath of 
scandal. 

She would tell her annt that she must 
go back to the Priory to her own home, where 
fascinating strangers never intruded. 


store of information for Jack Surtoris’s benefit 
when she should see him. 

Cyril Landon had given Violet some roses, 
which Mr, St. John had snatched from her 
hand, and stamped to pieces before her face. 
This she had heard from her brother, who had 
witnessed the little scene with his own eyes, 
and there were many other interesting details 
to be pieced together, which would make a 
most striking whole. 

Violet's blashes were enough to convict her, 
if there were nothing else, and she could 
easily make him believe that his presence was 
not wished for by his giddy young wife. Lady 
Jane went back in a cheerful state of mind, 
because it seemed so easy a thing to ruin two 
lives ! 

Mr. St. John rode up to the door just in timo 
for dinner on a spirited thorough-bred which 
Lady Stapleton had given him permission to 
house in her stables. 

Although he had come many miles, Trum- 
peter did not show the smallest signs of dis- 
tress; and Jack declared, as he patted his 
neck affectionately, that he believed he could 
do the twenty miles.back without turning a 
hair. 

Violet had made up her mind to go away, 
so she thought she need not be so wonderfully 
stiff in her manner. The dinner passed off 
very pleasantly, Armitage’s absence was a 
relief, and Mr. St. John told some amasing 
stories about his adventures in strange coun- 
tries. 

Altogether it was a delightfnl evening, and 
Lady Stapleton declared that it only needed a 
particular song to be sung by her niece, as an 
appropriate way to wind it up. 

It was long since Violet had sung in public, 
but she said she would make an attempt, only 
she must go upstairs and fetch the song, as 
no one else could find it. 
| St. John opened the door for her, and tried 
to look into her eyes ; but she was on her guard, 
,and kept them resolutely cast down. As she 
| passed through the hall, Mr. Armitage cameo 
in at the front-door. On seeing her, he put down 
| his hatin a harry, and came to meet her. 

‘The very person I wished to see!” he said. 
in an excited tone of voice. ‘‘ Mrs. Sartoris, 
; may I ask for a few minutes’ conversation in 
| the library?” 

‘““Now? It is so late!” she said, in sur- 
| prise. 

‘‘ Late or early, you must hear what I havo 
to say!’ he said, earnestly. 








CHAPTER XVIII. 
AN IMPOSTOR. 


Wuen she had seated herself in a comfort- 
able chair by the fireplace, Ralph shut the 
door and took up his position on the hearthrug, 
He pushed the hair back from his forehead, as 
if he felt oppressed, either by the heat or by 
the weight of something on his mind. 

‘*T have brought yon in here, Mrs. Sartoris, 
to warn you of an unpleasant fact.” 

‘* Perhaps I can do without hearing it,’’ she 
' said, with a slight smile, though a nameless 
fear was upon her. 

“Tf I thought so I wouldn't have troubled 
you!” he said, gravely; then, unable to beat 
about the bush because of his great eagerness, 
he came to the point atonce. ‘Ihave to tell 








Her heart shrank at the loneliness and dal- | you that the man who goes by the name of Bt. 
ness; the quiet monotony which she felt had; John is an impostor!” 


grown more intolerable than ever. Oh! if 
she couldbea girl again—free and unfettered 
—able to follow any fancy to its sweetest 
end ! 


The colour rushed into her face, but she 
drew up her neck in quiet disdain—disdain 


i that was bitterly galling to the accuser. 


“Tell me somethiny that I can believe if 


What was life with no one to share it with | you want to frighten me.” 


—what was marriage with » golden ring for! 
| upon the truth of what I say, and you shall 


its only sign? © 


Occupied with her own’ thoughts, she 


forgot to wonder why Mr. Armitage dis. | 


appeared in the afternoon. and Mr. St. John 
had disappeared in the morning without even 
waiting for his sister to leave. 

Lady Jane meanwhile was gathering up a 


‘I don’t want to frighten you, but I insist 


believe it !” his eyes shining. 

** You can’t expect me to believe it without 
proof?” 

‘I have proof. I’vebeen many miles to-day 
to find it. I've discovered that, twenty miles 
from here, this man goes by another name ; 
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1 what I want to know is this —his voice 

»v, but terribly distinct—‘‘ where is that 
other man to whom that name belongs? ”’ 

‘* What name ?”’ 

He longed to tell her, but he did not dare ; 
the shock would be too great. 

‘““The name doss not matter,” he said, 
hurriedly ; “ the fact-remains the same.” 

‘‘ What do you mean to insinuate?” rising 
from her seat, and looking straight into his 
face. ‘'Do you mean, in plain English, that 
this old friend of my aunt’s has taken a man's 
name, and disposed of its owner?” 

‘It looks uncommonly like it!" 

‘(And you bring up this awful accusation 
against an honourable gentleman who has 
never done you a wrong without the smallest 
compunction?’’ her eyes flashing with un- 
utterable scorn. 

‘Certainly; and unless you give me your 
promise that you will not act with this im- 
postor, I will do my best to get him arrested 
before your eyes,” his voice trembling with 
passion, and carried beyond the bounds of 
prudence by his wild jealousy. 

‘“ Do your beat or your worst !’’ she said, de- 
fiantly, too much excited on her side to see 
that she was showing herself too obviously 
interested in this friend of a few weeks’ stand- 
ing. “Iam not likely to give up a friend be- 
cause some ridiculous story is trumped up 
against iim.” 

They stood and faced each other, his pale 
facs white as his collar, his heart throbbing 
with passionate resentment, his busy brain 
revolving one possibility after another, whilst 
she looked at him with angry but lovely eyes, 
her graceful figure drawn up to its full height, 
and yet quivering with an excitement which 
she would have given worlds to hide. 

It was @ moment of intense feeling when 
nerves Were strung to the highest pitch, and 
one hasty word might ruin a life. 

Ralph thought that he had never seen her 
look so beautiful before as now, with that 
exquisite flush on her cheeks. that light in her 
glorious eyes; and yet, though his whole heart 
went out to her in warmest, most fervent ad- 
miration. he was furious to think that that 
flush and that light were brought to cheek and 
eye because of the love that filled her heart— 
the love for another man! Still he tried to be 
calm, and his voice was low and steady, as he 
said, slowly,— 

‘*T will give you till Thursday afternoon to 
decide. If you are still bent upon acting the 
part of Nora to that impostor's Captain 
Archer, I will do my worst, as you suggest.” 
Then he bowed low, and left the room. 

Violet looked after him, with a vague terror 
in her eyes, then sank on the sofa in sudden 
collapse, like a mechanical doll when the 
spring has run down. Why did this strange 
excitement possess her? Why was she trem- 
bling from head to foot? What was Mr. St. 
John to her that she should take up his quarrel 
as if it were her own? 

She could not understand, but hot bluehes 
suffused her cheeks, hot tears ran down them ; 
and with a gasp she flung herself face down- 
wards on the cushions. 

There was some surprise expressed in the 
drawing-room as to Mrs. Sartoris’s long ab- 
sence, and presently Cyril slipped out of the 
— to see if anything had gone wrorg with 

er. 

He stocd still in the hall, listening to every 
sound, and wondering in which direction to go 
in order to find her. Some door was open 
which ought to have been shut, and he could 
hear the servants talking and laughing over 
their supper. And then, as there was a panse 
whilst »omebody was‘ pondering a fresh witti- 
cism, another sound broke on his ear—a sonnd 
of passionate sobbing. He started, listening 
with all his ears, theu made a dart at the 
library-door, which was ajar, hurried across 
the room with quick steps, and dropped down 
on his knees beside the sofa, hiz kind heart full 
of pity. 

‘Violet, my poor child, what is it?” he 
asked tenderly, taking her hands in his, and 








holding them tight. Noanswer. He bent his 
head till his fair hair nearly met her soft 
browncurls. ‘' Violet, tell me ; remember I'm 
your oldest friend.” 

No answer! He looked at the bent head 
with wistful eyes. It seemed so cruel not to 
be able to help her, when there was nothing 
on earth that he would not willingly have 
done to comfort her. 

“Violet, speak to me!’ He stooped and 
kissed her little trembling fingers, hoping that 
the touch of his lips might rouse her—and 
the next moment a hand was laid violently on 
his shoulder, and he was thrown sideways on 
the floor. 

Then Violet sprang to her feet, and looked 
with wild eyes from the man lying on the 
carpet like a dead log, to the other man 
standing before her, his face like a thunder- 
cloud. 

“That fellow is a scoundrel,’ said St. 
John hoarsely—‘ta scoundrel who gets be- 
tween man and wife. Iam sorry I did it be- 
fore you, but I would liked to have killed him 
if I could!” 

“Oh, hush! hush!” with a gesture of 
horror, as she dropped down on her knees, and 
raised the fair head tenderly. There was 
blood flowing from the right temple, for 
Cyril's forehead had struck against the corner 
of the fender, and in the first fright she 
thonght he was dying. ‘‘Oh! you've killed 
him!” she moaned. : 

“« He's only fainting ; but if I had, would you 
have cared ? ”’ 

‘“*Cared? Yes, I—I—shall miss him all my 
life; '’ her breast heaving with a tearless sob, 
as she pressed her dainty befrilled handker- 
chief against the wound. ‘‘Go—I—I can't 
talk to you; fetch somebody else to help 
him. Oaly go!” 

His face was white as Landon’s, as he folded 
his arms across his chest. 

“If I told you that once for all you must 
choose between him and me!"’ he said, in a 
low voice, throbbing with pain. 

‘There is no choice between you. He is 
my best, my truest friend,” struggling against 
the wild era ber her heart, which even then 
was drawing her towards this man whom 
she had only known for a few weeks. 

‘‘ And he is more to you than anyone else 
in the world?” his voice scarcely above a 
whisper. 

Half distracted, she looked up at him, the 
tears on her long lashes, her lovely lips quiver- 


e Is there anyone else? No one cares for 
me like him—my more than brother! Oh, 
Heaven! if he dies what will become of 
me?” 

“I thought you had a husband!” in cold 
disdain. 

‘I thought so once; but either he is dead 
orhe has forgotten me. I don't know, and 
I don't care,’ pressing her hand over her 
forehead. ‘*Go!” * 

Mr. St. John leant against the table as if 
half dazed. 

‘You have the face to tell me that you 
don't want to have him back?” his whole 
heart hanging on the answer. 

And she, never guessing how she stabbed 
him, puzzled and bewildered by conflicting 
memories which seemed to clash with present 
feelings, answered passionately,— 

‘‘ Yes; itis too late. Heaven knowg I've 
looked and longed and listened through endless 
years, and prayed each day might bring him; 
but now—now,” sobbing convulsively, and let- 
ting one tear after another run down on Lan- 
don‘s unconscious face, ina way that maddened 
St. John. 

* And now,” he echoed, hoarsely, “ Landon 
is more to you than your husband?" 

She did not heed oz even hear him, but bent 
anxiously over the delicate face of the man 
who had always been her truest friend, and 
never wronged her even by a thought. 

The blood had ceased to flow; but the 
cheeks and even the lips were deathly white. 





A terrible fear possessed her. What if he | 


should die and die by Mr. St. John’s hand? 
Would she lose them both at once? The oy, 
on a sick-bed after a brief illness, the other o), 
the gallows ? 

Jack hesitated. He had asked his last ques. 
tion, and received, as he thought, his answer, 
His heart was bucating with rage and disap. 
pointment. 

He had seen so many tragic sights in hi; 
life in the wilds that he could not understand 
how a woman could bs terrified because a may 
had simply fainted. 

Therefore he took Violet's terror for a sign 
of her passionate love for Landon, and stepped 
forward with an irresistible longing to separate 
her from him. : 

Apparently there was something terrible in 
his expression, for as he came nearer she 
stretched out her hands as if to protect Cyril 
from a savage enemy. 

Jack saw the gesture, and it cut him to the 
heart. Did she take him for a murderer? 
Forgetting his wild words of only a few 
minutes before,— “ 

** You needn't be afraid,’’ he said, huskily; 
‘only his wife might prefer to see him on the 
sofa to—to in your arms,” 

‘‘Mabel would be thankful to anyone who 
helped him,’’ she said, quickly; and then, as 
she was drawing away from him with a 
sudden heat in her cheeks, Cyril opened his 
eyes and smiled up into her face, and she 
forgot Jack—forgot everything in the shock of 
intense relief. 

Such a look came upon her face, as she 
thought of Mabel saved from the misery of 
widowhood, such tears rolled down her cheeks 
in a flood of joy that Jack clenched his fist, 
and felt like a second Othello. 

Out of the room he stumbled, whilst the roar 
of a storm broke overhead, and the windows 
rattled, and the doors shook, and the storm in 
his heart was fiercer than that outside. 

Ralph Armitage was standing in the hall, 
with an open telegram in his hand which he 
had found upon the table. His face was grave, 
and the other guests, who were grouped around 
him, looked as if they had heard some startling 
intelligence, 

Lady Stapleton had her handkerchief to her 
face, but when she drew it away at the sight of 
Mr. St. John there was no sign of tears; and 
even, to a suspicious observer, actually a 
twinkle in her eyes. 

Armitage marched up 
staring him straight 
sternly,— 

‘Jack Sartoris is dead! I appeal to you to 
tell me how or where he died!” 

Jack looked at him with resentful amaze- 
ment, taking it all for a miserable attempt at 
a joke. What did the fellow mean? Wasita 
sharp trick to’ make him disclose himself be- 
fore he chose to do so? Had Armitage some 
sinister object with which his wife was con- 
nected ? 

His mind was in a fog, and he was in 00 
mood to be badgered. His only wish was to 
escape from the prying eyes all round. 

‘Go to the deuce!” he said, roughly; ard 
pushing Armitage aside he made straight for 
the hall-door; and just as he was, in his even- 
ing things, and with a bare head, he stepped 
out into the storm. 

Lady Stapleton ran to the door, calling 00! 
for “Mr. St. John! Mr. St. John!’ bat ther? 
was no answer, only a shower of rain-drop? 
came on her handsome velvet dress, and a flash 
of lightning forked, and dangerously lit up the 
frowning sky. i 

‘Oh! what will happen to him? ” she crie¢, 
clasping her hands in a genuine fright. “ What 
could have induced him to go out like that? 

‘* A guilty conscience,” said Ralph Armitag? 
close to her ear, whilst a throb of hope «hot 
through his heart. If Sartoris was dead, |! 
was for him to go in and win! 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER IX.—(continued.) 


Tar old man took out a pocket-book almost 
as shabby as himself. From it he selected a 

folded paper, yellow, and worn with age. He 
gave it into Brandon's hand. 

“T trust you!” said old Sandy, with an air 
of supreme grandiloquence. ‘‘ You are rich 
and powerfal. You would not crush an old 
man by taking from him his most treasured 
possession—the evidence of his father’s truth, 
and his mother’s honour ?’’ 

Brandon opened it carefully. It was so 
rotten he almost feared it would fall to pieces 
in his hands. 

It was @ marriage certificate of some seventy 
years before, in the days when New South 
Wales was in its infancy, and known only asa 
penal settlement. But the document looked 
genuine and authentic. It would, of course, 
have to be ascertained whether there ever had 
been a clergyman in the place of the name by 
which it was signed, as the words Govern- 
ment Chaplain were appended. No doubt that 
matter would be easy ; for the rest the paper 
simply testified to the marriage of Alexander 
Fortescue and Mary Grey. The date and age 
coincided with what was known of Sir John’s 
ancestor, and, moreover, the parentage was 
correctly given. Giles Brandon felt as if Old 
Sandy had scored one, when he returned him 
his treasured paper. 

“T have no doubt in the world that is a 
genuine document, but it does not prove your 
case.’ 

‘Not prove my case!” cried the old ’un. 
“ Why what more proof can you want ?”’ 

“ Firstly, how are we know there was ever a 
child born of the marriage; and, if so, how do 
you prove yourself to be that child? Secondly, 
if your name is Fortescue, why have you been 
known all these years, even to your own 
children, as Alexander Foster ?”’ 

Sandy waved his hand theatrically, and took 
two more papers from the precious pocket- 
book ; the very air of triumph with which he 
handed them to Brandon, showed that he felt 
sure of victory. 

And when they bad read these two docu- 
ments, both Giles and Sir John had a con- 
viction that, improbable as was the story, it 
must be true, for one paper certified the bap- 
tism of Walter Alexander, son of Alexander 
Fortescue, and Mary, his wife; while the 
other set forth the marriage of Mary For- 
tescue, widow, with Thomas Foster. 

“I was but two ~sars old when my mother 
married again,’ 4 dSandy, with an air of 
childlike simpli 1) “I have been told my 
stepfather entertained a morbid jealousy of 
his predecessor, but was kind enough to me. 
He made, however, one stipulation, which my 
mother agreed to. Iwas never to know I was 
not his own son, but to bear the name of 
Foster. 

“IT was @ married man when my mother 
became a widow forthe second time. The 
whole truth was then divulged to me. These 
Precious papers, this ring, one or two family 
portraits, and other trifling memorials, were 
bequeathed me by my mother, who affirmed, 
with her dying breath, that I should one day 
take my Pm amid England's aristocracy. I 
have livedin this hope, but hope deferred makes 
the heart weary ; and from love and anxiety 
for their welfare I have never told my children 
the true story of their greatness, and con- 
tented — with insisting that my eldest 
son should be married in his real lawful name; 
and that every one of his children should be 
christened Fortescue.” 

— Anne had listened with unabated in- 


” He talks just like a book,” she cried, 
admiringly, as Sandy finished. “Just think 


te 


what a fortune he might have made if onl 
he'd have kept away from driuk ! He’s a won. 
derful old man!” 


‘* It’s blood that tells, Maria Anne,’’ said the 
enbject of his praise modestly. ‘ My birth 
bas been hidden amid mean surroundings, but 
nothing would stifle the talent I inherited from 
my father; and now, my dear, I feel ex- 
hausted.” His voice changed by magic to a 
wheedling key. ‘ This conversation has over- 
taxed my strength, and the excitement of 
meeting with my long-lost cousin has ex- 
hausted my old frame. Don't you think, 
Maria Anne, that a tumbler of whisky and 
water cold (you could mix it yourself if you 
feared my making it too strong) would rein. 
vigorate me for the fight I am going to make, 
not so ynuch for my own sake, Maria Anne, as 
for yours, and that of your nine children?”’ 

‘‘These gentlemen also”—he indicated Sir 
John and Brandon by a wave of his hand 
even more affected than the last—‘ are doubt- 
less thirsty ; they have had a Jong ride, andin 
our tropical climate the throat soon becomes 
parched. I would suggest you should offer 
them hospitality.” 

Maria Anne was quite willing, and vanished 
in search of the desired refreshment. Sir 
John looked appealingly at Brandon, as though 
to ask whether they could not at once take 
leave; his proud spirit was suffering unknown 
humiliation. 

‘‘I¢ is necessary,” whispered Brandon. 
“The old man’s tale sounds perfectly consis- 
tent; but surely there is a flaw somewhere? 
We must sit here talking, and try to find out 
where the weak point in his case lies." 

Sir John would have given anything to 
escape. A most abstemious man, to drink 
spirits in the daytime was quite unnatural to 
him, and when the whiskey bottle arrived he 
barely took sufficient to colour the water he 
had already poured ont. 

Brandon followed his example; but cld 
Sandy was quick to seize advantage of his 
daughter-in-law’s temporary absence, and 
helped himself so liberally that Sir John grew 
quite hopeful of his betraying his secrets after 
such copious libations. 

But though they lingered another hour at 
the “Red Boot,” and though Sandy chatted 
glibly the whole time, the two men gathered 
not the slightest information likely to be of 
use of them. 

They asked Mr. Foster point-blank why he 
had never attempted to claim relationship 
with the Fortescue family before, and he 
replied his mother instructed him that the 
property be'ng entailed he would gain nothing 
by so doing; if ever the direct line became 
extinct he was the next heir, in which care 
the family lawyers would trace him out. But 
for that contingency he would gain nothing. 

“I took a mighty interest in you,’ said 
Sandy, frankly, to Sir John. “I bought a 
baronetage, and I looked you up. I traced out 
the family. I knew my father was the next 
heir to the Sir John who was living at South- 
lands when he came here. Then I questioned 
folks who came from England, and I found 
that Sir John had only on3 child. You 
didn't marry till you were nigh on forty your- 
self, Sir John, and it was an awful blow to me. 
Then every five years I'd make inquiries of 
someone I knew whose brother was an English 
lawyer; but always the same answer came 
back—yon had no son. I might have waited 
till you were dead, only my son John is rather 
soft (Maria Anne has twice the spirit), and I 
thought he might not manage to get his own ; 
so when I saw your name on the mining 
paper I made up my mind I'd write to you at 
once.” 


, could he be Sir John’s heir! 


“IT don’t want to go to England myself,” 
said the old ’un, complacentiy. ‘I reckcn 
I'm too old to shine in society now, and I’ve 
not much longer to live; but I should like to 
know that John and Maria Anne wou'd ke 
great people. You might give them a house 
on your estate, cousin, and then they'd be 
there handy when the summons came for 
yon.” 

I wonder if there was ever yet a man of 
sixty who liked people to talk in his presence 
of the time when “ the summons should come 
for him?” 

There may have been such prodigies, but I 
never met one; and certainly Sir John 
Fortescue had no claim or pretensions to such 
sublimity. 

“You will propose next that the whole 
family should reside with me?” he said, 
frigidly. 

‘‘ No, I shouldn't. Maria Anne has a fine 
spirit of her own, and she and your missis 
might not hit it off together; besides, there's 
not many wives who'd care see too much of 
the woman whose children would step into 
her husband's shoes. ‘There's two sorts of 
women, I take it, who never understand each 
other—them as have children and them that 
haven’t.”’ 

He had never moved in society, this old 
decrepit grandfather; but he had seen many 
women in his own rank of life, ard woman- 
hood is pretty much the eame in its prejudices 
—gentle or simple. 

Old Sandy lad hit on a truth that few 
people seem able to comprehend—men least of 
all. Why should any woman who has a baby 
consider herself incomparably the superior 
of her neighbour who has none? Yet it is 
invariably the case, 

The baby.owner may be a careless, slat- 
ternly wife, her house neglected, her husbind 
worried by her extravagance, the baby iteelf 
given over to a hireling’s hands; yet in her 
own Opinion, and in that of all mothers, the 
baby owner will have fulfilled the ideal of 
wifehood, and accomplished her destiny far 
more completely than her next-door neigh- 
bour, who, perhaps, works twice as hard, who 
makes her husband's home the centre of com- 
fort, and spends her whole life in the attempt 
to make him happy. 

Yet such is the world’s prejudices. All the 
faults and failings of the one woman will be 
excused, all the slatternly ways and careless 
habits forgiven, on account of the baby, who 
is “such a tie’’; and Mrs. So-and-§So's in- 
dustry, frugality, and good temper will be 
passsd over by a sneering ‘of course she can 
dress well, and be economical ; she has nothing 
else to do—it would be very different if she 
had a child !” 

When Sir John thought of his Lucy, and 
looked at Maria Anne, he felt very sure that 
the farther apart they were kept the better it 
would be for both. 

“ Your family have not the slightest claim 
on me!” he said, very coldly. ‘* You must 
be mad to think of such a thing!” 

‘‘Look here!’ returned Sandy, slowly ; 

‘‘there’s one question 1’d like to ask—and I 
think I've a right to an answer—if your great 
uncle, Alexander Fortescue, was alive, wouldn't 
he be your heir?” 
‘* My good man !” interposed Giles; ‘‘ don’t 
you know you claim this very Alexander as 
your father? How in the name of goodness 
Why, he must 
be long past ninety now, and you told us your- 
self he had been dead for years! ’’ 





He spoke with the utmost simplicity. Giles 
Brandon looked at him keenly, and marvelled. | 
Was his story true, or was the whole thing a | 
fraud, got up to trade on Sir John? 

Giles knew the world well, and was per- 
fectly aware that such frands have been, and j 
will be again; but then they are seldom the i 
work of any one man, and he wel! on to; 
seventy. 


question he asked in vain, and could not 





- fathom—was the man knave or fool ? 





‘If he were alive,’’ persisted Sandy ; ‘‘ would 
he be the heir?” 

“ There can be no harm in telling you he 
would!” replied Sir John. ‘I have no blood 
relations in the world excepting this same 
Alexander and hisdescendants. If you prove 
yourself his son I have no choice in the matter. 
Southlands, the town house, the plate, furni- 
ture and jewels, carriages and horses—all must 


ld Sandy th be yours as soon as the breath is out of my 
— ay eon og age Sap, mar bp nals but—hear me out—so long as I live you . 


. cannot claim one penny piece.’ 
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“T know that!” said Sandy, nodding his 
head ; ** but when once I've proved myself the 
heir Horton Ranch will be glad enough to let 
me have what I want! ” 

‘** Not he!” 

“ If John and I club together, and both sign 
papers promising to pay up at your death, I 
reckon we'll get as much ready-money as we 
want. I saw Horton Ranch myself, and he 
as good as promised-it last week. All I’d got 
to do, he said, was to prove my case.” 

And as Giles Brandon, and his guest re- 
turned sadly homewards there was a sad con- 


' my friend ; it has been a kind of sesond home 


t 
i 


! 


to my children all their lives. I took my wife 
from it a bride ; in fact, the name of Beresford 
is so interwoven with my life I can’t help 


| thinking you could not have mentioned it as 


that of Miss Carew’s fiancé.” 

“Very likely not,” said Sir John. ‘“ You 
know, Lucy, you nearly al!ways speak of the 
young fellow as’ Paul. Hae's a fine lad, I can 
tell you, Brandon, and it would be no hard- 
ship for anyone to own him as a relation, 


| Why, if I had such an heir I could die 


viction in both their minds that the “old | 
"un" would succeed in proving it. They | 


found Lady Fortescue alone, and looking very 
anxious, 

‘‘T have been making inquiries, and there is 
no mail in for another fortnight. Oh! John 
I do want to hear fromIvy so badly! We left 
her in December, you know, and it will be the 
end of February before we can get a letter!” 

‘*And then it will be six weeks old,” said 
Brandon, kindly. ‘Never mind, Lady For- 
tescue, you must remember that in another 
three months your exile will be over. Think 
what it must be to us who have to part from 
our children for years! ”’ 

She smiled. 

“Tam afraid I am very selfish. Now, do 
tell me all you have done to-day. I want to 
know if you have made acquaintance with 
Cousin Alexander?” 

Sir John would have spoken, but Giles in- 
terposed. 

“We have seen the man who claims to be 
Cousin Alexander. I confess myself I have 
grave doubts of his identity !” 


Sir John would not be silenced. He broke © 


in ~e with something that sounded very like 
a sob. 

“Only think, Lucy, the man is a drunkard— 
a regular old vagabond ; and his son, who will 
be Sir John, I suppose, some day, keeps a most 
common little shop, so dirty you can hardly 
breathe there. We saw his wife, and she looked 
infinitely less ladylike than your cook!” 

Lady Fortescue shivered. 

** As bad as that ?”’ 

‘* Things do look black!" confessed Bran- 
don; ‘but I have not given up hope yet. I 
cannot bear to think of that woman ever bear- 
ing your title, Lady Fortescue; and I think if 
only we make urgent inquiries, and spend 
money freely, we must light on some clue which 
will expose the whole imposture, if needs be. To 
save Southlands from such owners you would 
stay a little longer at the Antipodes, I am 
sure!” 

She looked brightly into her husband's face. 

‘I will stay as long as ever it is necessary. 
If we are kept very long, and Mr. Brandon 
grows impatient, I must let someone else dress 
Ivy for her wedding. It will be a disappoint- 
ment, but it can't be helped.” 

‘Is your niece going to marry a Mr. Beres- 
ford?”’ 

‘*Why, Mr. Brandon, I am sure I have told 
you so long ago.” 

“T never noticed the name before. Of course 
it is common enough, but it has very strange 
associations for me.” 

‘Paul's grandfather made his fortune in 
Australia,” said Lady Fortescue, thought- 


happy.” : 

A week passed on, almost too fast in one 
way; for Sir John and Mr. Mortimer, who 
acted as his legal adviser, found that to shake 


' old Sandy's story would be a most trouble- 


fally; ‘‘but you can’t possibly have known ‘ 


“Oh, no! LIonly know one person of the 
name of Beresford.” 


“Perhaps it is a relation? Paul said he | 


might have relations out here!” 

Brandon shook his head. 

** It could not possibly be a relation, for the 
person I am thinking of stands quite alone in 
the world. 
man with no present fortune, and very hazy 
prospects, I met with very great kindness 
from this same person. I may say I have gone 
on receiving kindnesses from the same quarter 
ever since,” 

“You speak so mysteriously.” 

“Dol? Before you leave me I must take 
you to Beresford House, and introduce you to 





When I came out here, a young | 


some and lengthly process. 

Tae old man being hard on seventy, it was 
well-nigh impossible to find any living person 
who could remember the circumstances of his 
birth. The next best thing was to find some 
one who had known his mother as the ci-devant 
Mary Grey, lived to see her grandchil- 
dren, This brought the period down quite five- 
and-twenty years later. It was hopeless to seek 
for a witness who ‘could vouch for what took 
place seventy years before; but it did seem 
possible to discover some one who recollected 
a lady who really had been alive little more 
than forty years ago. 

Advertisements were inserted lavishly in all 
the leading papers; handsome payment was 
offered toanyone ucquainted with Mary Grey, 
alias Fortescue, alias. Foster, if they would 
communicate with Mr. Mortimer; but the 
days flew onwards, and still no answer 


came. 
The middle of February brought a letter 


from Ivy ; not a cheerful letter, such as Lady | 


Fortescue had hoped for, but one written in 
evident dejection. 

Christmas had been horribly dreary away 
from home, Paul was in Scotland, and would 
not be with her, he seemed very busy. Mr. 
White and Mrs. Austin were kindness itself, 
but she missed her uncle and aunt; indeed, 
she was counting the days until they could be 
home. 

‘* The poor child seems very sad,” said Lady 
Fortescue, gravely. 

‘“*My dear Lucy,” cried Sir John, whose 
temper was rather short in these days in con- 
sequence of all he suffered anent Sandy, 


‘And no answer comes to them Mr. Brap. 
don; I am beginning to despair.” 

‘You must not. Just think! To have the jy. 
formation we require a person must be from 
sixty to seventy years of age! At that time of 
life people don’t hurry themselves. Depend 
upon if Mrs. Foster's confidante will turn up 
soon!” 

“There is another thing I wanted to say. 
Mr. Brandon.” She hesitated. ‘‘ Weare tres. 

assing on your hospitality most terribly, 

e have been here over a month, and we came 
for a week!" 

“I can only assure you, Lady Fortescue, 
the longer you stay the better I shall be 
pleased. I am deeply interested in Sir John's 
troubles, and I shall be very sorry if you desert 
my house until you leave Sydney.” 

se Bat ae 

‘‘T am a lonely man, and it is a pleasure to 
me to have gifts. Obligation!” as she mur. 
mured sometbing. ‘I assure you it is on the 
other side; but if you are so terribly puncti. 
lious you can repay any fancied service a hun. 
| dred times, when you get to England, by going 

to see my little maids, and writing me a full 
| account of them.” 

Lady Fortescue never made another attempt 
to leave the house where she was so comfort- 
able, but she registered a mental vow that the 
, two Brandon girls should be Ivy’s bridesmaids, 
‘and that they should spend a part of every 

holidays at Southlands. 
| Bat things began to look very dark for 
‘poor Sir John's hopes. No answer came 
to any of the advertisements; the whole 
Foster family appeared in new garménts, 
| Alick deserted Mr, Mortimer and took a 
'stool at Horton Ranch’s, because he felt it 
: against his conscience to serve a man who 





i was trying to rob his family of their lawfal 
inheritance,” and worst, and, in Brandon's 
eyes, strongest proof of all of Sandy’s success, 
Horton Ranch himeelf drove the old man out 
in his new buggy, and introduced him to more 
than one client as ‘‘ Mr. Fortescue.” 
| It was March now, the advertisements had 
been in for more than a month without ob- 
taining the slightest result. y 
‘*T shall wait two months longer, and sail 
for ‘England on the first of May,” said Sir 
' John, dejectedly, one morning. “ After all, 
Lucy, when we aredead and gone I suppose 
| the thought.of that woman reigning at South- 
lands can’t trouble us in our graves? ” 


Marie Anne, and the rest of the Foster tribe. | With a kiss and a good-bye he left the 
‘Girls who are in love always}fanoy them- ! house, and his wife shed some of the most bit- 
selves sad; they think it interesting. Ivy has ter tears she had ever known as she sat in her 


nothing whatever to complain of. She was own room and thought over her disappoint- 
quite ready to desert us for Paul Beresford, 


so she can’t wonder if we leave her for neces- 
sary business. As to Paul being too busy to 
come for Christmas. I think all the better of 
him for sticking to his work. I daresay the 
girl was feeling hipped when she wrote. You 
see she says she hasa-cold. Long before this, 
no doubt, her lover has come back from Edin- 
bargh, and they are billing and cooing like 
two young turtle doves, and not caring a bit 
whether the elderly uncle and aunt are at the 
Antipodes or not.”’ 

Lady Fortescue would not agree with him, 
but by the return mail she sent a letter to Ivy 
brimming over-with love and tenderness. 

Lady Fortescue was feeling very troubled 
about the Foster family and their claims. It 
was @ relief to her to pour out the whole heart 
to her niece. 

‘The Delonda mines don't seem to have 
much of Sir John’s attention,” said Brandon, 
soon after this. 

“He has much else to worry him!” 
said his wife, dejectedly. 

“Then don't tell him! The bubble has 
burst, and every penny he put into the concern 
will be lost. It’s not so hard for Sir John, 
since the ten thousand pounds will ‘be only a 
fleabite to a man of his wealth. I was won- 
dering whether I should tell him. It’s in all 
the papers, but I don’t believe he ever opens a 
paper, unless it’s to read those wretched ad- 
vertisements.”’ 


ment. 
Her meditations were interrupted by her 
maid bringing her a letter. 
; ‘From Mrs. Mortimer?” she asked. ‘Is 
there any answer?” 
“There's a carriage waiting, my lady, but 
the noteis not from Mrs Mortimer.” — ; 
Lady Fortescue tore it open hurriedly ; it 
‘was written in pretty old-fashioned charac- 
, ters on a sheet of thin, glazed paper :— 


“ Mapamu,—I have waited, hoping that some 
other of the late Mrs, Foster’s acquainances 
| might come forward to give the information 
your husband needs, since there are private 
| easons which make it very painfal for me to 
speak of that lady or her family. 
“ Bat as my dear friend, Giles Brandon, 
told me this morning, the advertisements re- 
mained unanswered, it seems my daty not to 
withhold the little that I-know. Would you 
come to me yourself, and let me tell you with 
my own lips? The theme for me is a very sad 
one, bat I have heard enough of you from 
Giles not to fear your making my task harder. 
You may know from him that I am a helpless 
invalid, otherwise I would come to you 1n- 
stead of troubling you to callonme. My car- 
riage will wait to bring you, and as suspense 
and expectation are very wearying to an old 
woman like me. I hope you will not refuse to 
come soon to—Yours faithfully, 


‘‘ Mona Brresrorp.” 
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CHAPTER X. 


Tuer® was breathless silence when Paul 
Beresford had finished speaking. John Milton 
looked at his son-in-law, as though trying to 
read his opinion in his face, but Marcus 
Ward was not one to betray his feelings—he 
looked perfectly inscrutable. At last the older 
man could keep silence no longer ; he burst 
forth,— 

‘Mark, don’t you hear what Mr. Beres- 
ford says? Can't you answer him ?” 

Dr. Ward started. He seemed brought back 
by these simple, homely words to the fact that 
he was notalone. He rose and wrung Paul 
Beresford’s hand. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, speaking evi- 
dently with strong emotion ;”’ but your ques- 
tion seemed to carry me back to the past. I 
was living over again the weeks when I at- 
tended Mrs. Gresham almost daily, and I was 
reproaching my3zelf once more—as indeed I 
have done fifty times since—that I did not 
suspect the mischief that was going on. Mr. 
Beresford, I promised my poor patient if ever 
it was in my power I would befriend her 
child; you may call upon my assistance at 
any time and in any way. Fifteen yerrs ago 
I was a young man, with but little experience. 
To start the idea of poisoning would have 
seemed to me a cruel donbt of the hus- 
band, who seemed so anxious for his wife’s 
safety. Any stray thoughts as to Mrs. 
Gresham’s malady I dismissed as mere wild 
fancies. Bat, mark you, I have never forgotten 
a single symptom of her case. I am as cer- 
tain now that she died by repeated small 
doses of slow poison as I am that you may 
trust me to do my best for her child.” 

Mr. Milton looked at his son-in-law ad- 
miringly ; his love for Mark was something 
wonderful. Paul conld see he was longing for 
an excuse to tell him he had done quite right. 
Mr. Beresford himself had a keenly sensitive 
nature, and he could understand the burden 
of remorse which years of success had never 
lifted from the doctor's shoulders. 

“I should like to tell you one thing, Dr. 
Ward,” he said frankly; “If Mrs. Gresham 
were indeed Ivy’s mother, I know enough of 
her story to be sure death was most welcome 
to her. She would never have regretted that 
you did not discover the truth in time to save 
her life.” 

“IT wish you would tell me her story,’ said 
Marcus Ward, simply ; ‘‘ I confess it has often 
puzzied me.” 

“Sbe married Captain Carew without love 
—remember I have only gathered this from 
short remarks which have dropped occasion- 
ally from the Fortescues and Mr. Ainslie; but 
loving Ivy as I do I was so interested in her 
mother I put two and two together till I think 
Iam pretty correct. She married, as I said, 
without love; and a year later she went 
abroad with her husband. The story of 
his death is a mystery, but I know poi- 
son was mentioned, and Mrs. Carew’s 
name did not escape reflection. When Sir 
John Fortescue went to fetch her home—her 
and her child - he found that she had fled from 
Rome, ‘and within six weeks of Captain 
Carew's death married a handsome adven- 
turer, who had. been a great deal in her com. 
pany ever since she went abroad.”’ 

** And that was Gresham ?” 

“T never heard his name. Then a kind of 
blank ensues ; she was never spoken of at St. 
Arran’s. It is rumoured Meadow View was 
broken into the very week of Captain Carew's 
death, and some valuables removed. Sir John 
would never prosecute, because he fancied 
the thieves. were really his sister-in-law’s 
agent. I really know nothing of the next few 
years; there is no trace of Mrs. Carew’s com- 
ing to Starham ; but Mr, Ainslie assured me 
once @ woman dressed in something between 
the uniform of a hospital nurse and the garb of 
a Sister'of Mercy visited him to make in. 
quiries abont the Fortescues. She even gave 
him Mrs: Carew's address, which turned out 
to bea fictitious one. When White and his 








sister first came to St. Arran’s, the Vicar fan- ‘*Tt is perilous, I grant you, but far from 
cied Mrs. Austin was his mysterious visitor, | hopeless. Find me Mr. White’s address, and 
but I persuaded him he was mistaken.” I promise you to save Miss Carew.” 
‘*T should say he was right.” “ You will tell him your suspicions ?” 
‘He had no proof in the world except that| The doctor smiled. 
the Sister and the widow both possessed a| ‘I might have done so fifteen years ago; I 
crooked finger. He is agood man, but rather |am wiser now.” 
crotchety, and I honestly believe this wasthe| ‘‘ But what shall you do?” 
merest fancy.” ‘‘T shall be cautious. I fear both he and 
Ward shook his head. Mrs. Austin would recognise me in my own 


“Tf Mr. White is the man I knew as George] character; but judiciously disguised [ believe’ 


Gresham I have little doubt the woman he.| I could introduce myself as an old friend of 
calls his sister is the person who officiated as | the Fortescues, who, finding them from home, 
a kind of nurse-companion to his wife. Mr. | and having but a short time to spend in this 
Beresford, you can’t believe how I hated that | country, wishei to make the acquaintance of 
woman. She was polite, almost servile, to| their adopted danghter. It will go hard if 1 
me; but I loathed her. If your millionaire | do not manage to see Miss Carew alone.” 

is indeed George Gresham why, then, Mrs.| ‘And then?” 

Austin is as certainly Jane, and probably Mr. | ‘I shall find out what doctor attends her, 
Ainslie’s Sister of Mercy.” go to him in my own character, and teil hija 

‘Should you know her again? Had she a,/| to order a nurse.” 
crooked little finger? ” Paul seemed to hang upon the doctor's 

‘ There was something peculiar about it.. I | words. 
believe I should recognise her voice.” “ But the nurse might be tampered with.” 

“But I can’t make out his object,” said}] ‘‘ Not the oneI shouldsend. Sir,’ and he 
Paul, slowly, ‘Mrs. Carew (I can't call her! pointed to Mr. Milton with a smile, “this 
anything else) enjoyed the Captain’s property |is a case of need. Don’t you think Molly 
for her life; by killing her he made himself a} would spare us Tibbie?” 
poor man,” Mr. Milton laughed. 

“The property may have been co tied up| ‘Thereby hangs a tale, Mr. Beresford. 
that he could not touch it. He may have in-|Tibbie is the pillar of Mrs, Ward's nursery. 
sured her life heavily, and the large sam of |I once asked my daughter what she considered 
ready money been preferable to him than the|her greatest luxury, and she answered 
use of his wife’s income.” promptly, ‘Tibbie.’ Mark often acts with 

“‘I wonder how he dared come near her | lavish generosity to his patients, but Molly 
child,” cried Mr. Milton. ‘ You’d have/and he are of one mind in most things. 
thought he would have picked ont any other | Carriage, horses, cook, everything the honse 
victim in the world rather than the daughter | possesses have been at some time or other 
of the woman he had murdered !” pressed into the service of Mark’s pet patients, 

‘* No other victim would have answered his! and Molly looks on with cheerful resignation, 
purpose,” said Marcus Ward, slowly. ‘“1/) only she usually makes the sacrifice with one 

athered from Mrs. Gresham she meant to, condition, ‘Take what you like, but spare mo 
leave her child to her sister's care. I know| Tibbie.’” 
she had almost a morbid terror of Gresham; ‘And who is Tibbie?”’ 
even seeing her.” Dr. Ward grew grave. 

‘* How did he account to you for it?” ‘She was cook in Mr. Gresham’s house 

‘‘ He said his wife was apathetic by nature, | fifteen years ago. She it was who fetched me 
and did not care for the noise and trouble of| to her mistress’s death-bed ; and she, and she 
a child. I asked her once if it would not be; alone, shared my doubts. Sha was leaving 
a diversion to her to see her little girl, I} service to marry a greengrocer, but I remember 
have never forgotten her answer—‘ Oh, no; it | she insisted on giving me her address in case 
would not be safe. Ivy must never come I ever had another patient whose end was like 
here.’ Long afterwards I guessed her own! Mrs. Gresbam’s. She was a simple, unedu- 
fortune was probably settled on the child, to | cated woman, but with a lot of common-sense, 
revert to Mr. Gresham in the event of her; and she felt that our united efforts wonld 
death.’’ : surely save another victim, though our sus- 

Paul started. picions had not been awakened in time to save 

‘* Your theory explains all. That must be| Mrs. Gresham. . 
it. From the first White showed an extra-| ‘‘When I came home from the Kast [ 
ordinary interest in Miss Carew’s health, and received a call from a comely, respectable 
was always marvelling whether she would; widow. She had seen the plate on my door, 
marry young. I happen toknowhepersuaded and resognized my name at once. The green- 
Sir John to insist on our wedding not being grocer had gone the way of all flesh, and rhe 
hastened.” | wanted me to recommend her to some situa- 

“Then it is plain enough. If she dies un-| tion of trust. 
married and a minor all her wealth passes to} ‘At that time my wife was dangerously ill, 
him.” 4 ;and my children—I had two then—perforce 

“ Great Heaven!” | given over to servants. I was well-nigh worn 

Paul did not speak irreverently, but he was’ out with trying to nurse my wife, keep house, 
tried almost beyond hia strength; the veins, be father and mother both to the bairns, 
on his forehead stood ont like thick purple and not let my profession be neglected. 
cords, his eyes had a wild, hunted look. ‘*] had been up six nights when Mrs. Tibbet 

‘She is in his power,” he gasped. ‘ How) appeared on the scene, I did not know very 
are we to save her? Oh! remember while we much of her, but I felt she was to be trusted, 
are deliberating she may be done to death as, and I engaged her on the spot. I have never 
cruelly as was her poor young mother.” rejoiced more over any step. She nursed 

Marcus Ward looked steadily into the fire ;! Molly back to health, reigned judiciously in 
then he spoke his thou zht. the nursery, and kepé the servants in perfect 

“No,” he said. ‘*‘ White is a cautious man ; | awe. 
he will do nothing hastily.” “In two months’ time my wife was well, and 

‘* He did before.”’ I believe the good soul thought she ought to 

“ He was.a younger man.then; besides, he offer to leave us, but neither Molly nor I would 
was not fighting against such odds. He had _ hear of it, and she has been with us ever since, 
chosen an obscure, unknown doctor ; the poor | till, as Mr. Milton tells you, ‘ Tibbie’ is one 
victim’s own friends were at a distance. If I , of the pillars of the house. I never quite know 
had accused him of poisoning his wife he | what capacity she fills; she is by turns nurse, 
could have produced witnesses to prove his | lady’smaid, cook, housekeeper, and parlour- 
devotion to her, and as his wife she could not| maid, but she is always and at all times » 
have given evidence against him, The case is | valued, humble friend.” ‘ 
widely different now.” “ And for this paragon you are going to rob 
‘‘1¢ is far worse.” {my davghter,” eaid Mr. Milton, gravely. ‘‘T 
Mark shook his head. j hope you don’t expect me to forgive you.” 
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‘‘[ think she will,’ retorted Paul. ‘ Mrs. 
Ward looks too kind and gentle to refuse to 
help anyone in trouble.” 

‘** You are forgetting one thing,” interrupted 
the doctor—it was noticeable how both he and 
his father-in-law persisted in talking cheer- 
fully, almost jestingly, just to keep up poor 
Beresford’s spirits. ‘In a far-famed receipt 
for roast hare these words occur: ‘First 
catch your hare.’ In our schemes for rescuing 
Miss Carew, surely we should head our pro- 
gramme with ‘ First find her.’ ” 

‘‘ And that is impossible!” 

‘* Not the least in the world. Mr. Beres- 
ford, I begin to think you are a pessimist! 
You seem to delight in looking at the blackest 
side of things !” 

“I never did till now,” returned Paul; 
‘but I confess I feel hopeless. Howcan we 
cope with such an arch-fiend as White, 
alias Gresham ?’’ 

‘* Easily, Our strength lies in numbers. Mr. 
Gresham dares not have many confederates; 
I doubt if anyone but Jane is in his confidence. 
Now there are three of us. Then you must 
remember Miss Carew herself is on our side. 
Half-an-hour’s conversation with her, and we 
should come off victors.” 

‘* But how are we to find her?” 

‘* You must tackle White on Monday.” 

* And till then! Think of the danger of 
the delay.” 

‘‘Don’t ba afraid,” urged Ward, kindly ; 
‘«the man is an arrant coward, and he won’t 
dare to precipitate matters unless he is forced 
to by fear of detection. Doubtless now he 
has hidden Miss Carew from all her friends, 
and forged a story of your guilt, which he can 
tell her at any moment if she rebels at being 
parted from you. Why, fhe thinks the game 
is in his own hands, and he will proceed very 
slowly and warily.” 

** But——” 

“Mrs. Gresham died of digitalis—at least, 
my suspicions of it amount to well-nigh cer- 
tainty. After his success with one poison the 
villain is far more likely to keep to the same 
weapon than risk detection by attempting to 
use a fresh one, of whose effects he has had no 
experionco. Then digitalis is, of all poisons, 
the one whose presence it is most difficult to 
detect, the symptoms being a nervous languor 
and loss of appetite, a gradual increase of 
weakness and prostration. All these might 
be mistaken for the gradual progress of con- 
sumption. In other patients the effects are 
great depression, constant headache, giddiness, 
and weak and rapid pulse. All these could 
well bs ascribed to an attack of low fever.” 

‘Then you really think there is no 
danger ?” 

“T won’t say that,” returned Mark, who 
was avery honest man. ‘“‘ What I maintain 
is there is no immediate danger. Mr. Gresham 
has first to get his step-daughter into a state 
of weak.aess, which will engender no remark 
if she is treated somewhat as an invalid, and 
has medicine and occasional nourishment not 
partaken of by the rest of the family.” 

‘* He has done that,’’ broke in Paul. 

‘* And that state of weakness must continue 
long enough for the general impression to be 
received by spectators that she is really ill. A 
doctor must be called in, and allowed to try 
various remedies without success. This is 
the plan he pursued with her mother. I had 
been attending her two months before it struck 
me there was anything peculiar in her case. 
Depend upon it (though I would gladly find 
Miss Carew to-morrow and rescue her from 
her peril) if you discover George Gresham's 
address three weeks hence you will be in 
ample time to save her.” 

Paul rose to go. It was past midnight, and 
he was conscious he had trespassed uncon- 
scionably on his entertainers, He tried to 
apologise, but Ward cut him short. 

‘‘ Anything I can do you are most welcome 
to—I need no thanks. If act or deed of mine 
can save Ivy Carew I shall be most grateful; 
it will be as though I had done my best to 
atone for the mexperience which fifteen years 





ago suffered her mother to perish under my 
eyes.” 

Paul wrang his hand. Mr. Milton noticed 
a locket on his watchchain. 


‘* My dear fellow,” he began, ‘‘ you kuow we | 


may all be making a great mistake. I feel 
sure you havea likeness of Miss Carew. Don't 
you think if you showed it to my son-in-law 
if would set the matter at resi? He would 
know at once if the portrait bore any resemb- 
lance to Mrs. Gresham.’’ 

Paul opened the locket and placed Ivy's 
picture in Marcus Ward’s hand. It was a 
perfect gem, having been taken by a first-rate 
photographer, and then coloured by hand. 
The doctor looked at it long and earnestly, 
then he closed the locket almost reverently, 
and gave it back to its owner. 

‘Mra, Gresham might have sat for it,” was 
his comment, “ except that she had blue eyes, 
and instead of a happy smile her expression 
was that of quiet despair.’ 

“ Beresford.” interposed Mr. Milton, “ you 
mustn't go moping yourself to death; you'll 
want all your strength and courage before 
we've finished this affair, s0 don’t go trying 
loneliness and starvation.” 

‘‘Dine with us on Sunday,” said Mark, 
kindly, “if you don’t mind one o'clock and 
three small children. I will introduce you to 
the celebrated Tibbie, and see whether my 
wife's stony heart has been softened into /pro- 
mising to-lend her to you.” 

The next day was simply interminable to 
Paul Beresford, and possessed but two 
incidents worthy of record. 

By the morning's post he received a letter 
from Mr. Cleghorn, demanding his immediate 
return to the office. Paul wrote back cour- 
teously, saying he had had the pleasure of 
seeing Mr. Milton the day before, and the 
chief had granted him a month's leave of 
absence. His letter finished, he enclozed Mr. 
Cleghorn’s epistle and a copy of his answer to 
Harley-street, briefly endorsing the former 
with these lines : 

“T am convinced this letter is White's 
work, though, if he really left London at one 
o'clock, I can’t imagine how he heard of my 
return to it.”’ 

The second incident was even more peculiar. 
John Dudley called at the chambers in Cecil- 
street, Strand, and requested to see Mr. 
Beresford. 

The young man looked hopelessly uncom- 
fortab!e when he was ushered into our hero's 
presence. He played with his hat; he looked 
anywhere but at Paul, and seemed thoroughly 
impressed with an equal desire to get his 
errand over, and a fear to disclose it. 

‘“‘Sit down,’’ said Beresford, kindly. Al- 
though the boy was in his enemy’s service, he 
could not be angry with such a helpless 
specimen of humanity. 

‘IT want to tell you something,” began John, 
awkwardly. ‘I don't know if it's wrong, but 
he never said I wasn't to.” 

“T& can't be wrong, then, to tell me,’ was 
the quiet reply. ‘“ What is it?” 

‘‘Mr. White never went down by the one 
o'clock train yesterday.” 

Mr. Cleghorn's letter ceased to puzzle Paul ; 
he understood it perfectly. 

‘** You said he did.” 


(To be continued.) 








A correspondent writes: A good deal is 
heard from time to time as to the length and 
strength of the human tongue. It is now 
stated, on the authority of Dr. Macalister, 
Professor of Anatomy at the University of 
Cambridge, who lectured at Toynbee Hall a 
short time since, that if the fibres contained 
in a man’s tongue were placed end to end they 
would reach eight miles, while if they were all 
strung together they would be capable of lift- 
ing three hundred weight. The professor, in 
this way, said it was possible to account for 
some of the manners of “ the unraly member.” 
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WILLIE AND LOVE ARE PLENTY, 
—~o- 


zi 

Mapa, my neighbour, is very rich ; 
Her mansion is large and fine, 

Dainties with her are common food, 
Her drink is the finest wine. 

Oar house is small, our food is plain, 
I'm only a girl of twenty, 

But I've sense enough to feel and say 
‘‘ Willie and love are plenty.” 


Il. 

Madame lives on her hoarded gold, 
She’s rich wherever you put her ; 

Willie's a trade in his willing hands, 
And works for our bread and butter ; 

In the summer’s heat, and winter's cold, 
If weather be fine or rough ; 

But I often say, as he goes away, 
‘* Willie and love are enough!” 


Itt, 
Fine visitors come to Madame's house, 
They come in every season ; 
They dress, and dine, and dance, and ride, 
And perhaps without any reason 
Ienvy them now and then an hour, 
For I'm only a girl of twenty ; 
But only an hour, and then I say, 
‘‘ Willie and love are plenty |” 


Iv. 

Would I give up Willie for Madame's gold? 
My heart has a suddez fear 

At the very thought ; and I softly say, 
‘‘ Forgive me the thought, my dear!” 

For I know the worth of an honest love, 
Though I'm only a girl of twenty. 

And I say to myself, ‘‘ I'm very sure, 
Willie and love are plenty !”’ 

ve 

Into all lives, some sunshine comes ; 
Some have fashion and wealth, 

Some have pleasure and changeable days, 
Some have beauty and health. 

I have a husband, tender and true, 
Though I’m only a girl of twenty ; 

So I look at my ring, and happily say, 
‘« Willie and love are plenty ! "’ ‘ep 
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A GOLDEN DESTINY. 


CHAPTER IV. ; 


Nor many miles away from Woodleigh 
Court was situated Wyndham Abbey, the 
residence of Anthony Wyndham, Esquire, who, 
besides being the representative of one of the 
oldest families in the kingdom, was certainly 
the richest man in the county. ; 

The Abbey was a superb old place, with 
marble terraces leading down to sunny lawas, 
and stately avenues of trees that had perhaps 
sheltered the Franciscan monks in the old 
days when the Abbey had echoed to the sound 
of their chants, and the cloisters were trodden 
by their sandal-shod feet. 

Inside it was equally magnificent, and fall of 
art treasures that had been collected chiefly by 
the present owner. 

He is a widower, with one daughter, named 
Marjorie, and if you look in through the roses 
that partly enshroud the window of the 
breakfast-room, you will see them both seated 
at their morning meal, and you will probably 
think they make rather a pretty picture. 

The early sunlight falls on the silver and 
cut glass, and delicate exotic flowers with 
which the table is decorated. It shines on the 
noble looking old Squire, and on the bronze- 
coloured hair and sweet red-and-white bloom 
of Marjorie, who, attired in a dainty, white 
cambric wrapper, is pouring out the coffee. 4 

“TI think it is going to bea fine day, 20 
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tennis-party will be a success, papa,’’ she 
oaid, siancing out of the window as she spoke. 
«Jam very anxious to eee Miss Seymour's 
lover, Lord St. Croix.” 

“Tg he her lover? ”’ 

“Oh, yes; or at least everyone says she is 
going to marry him, so it is best to take for 
granted that he is in love with her. I have 
heard he isa charming young man!”’ 

“Indeed! Well, he comes of a good stock, 
for Lord Dunmore and I were at Oxford to- 
vether, and I remember him as one of the best 
fellows breathing. Ah!” as the door opened, 
and a footman entered, bearing a sealed bag on 
a salver, ‘here come the letters !” 

The arrival of the letter-bag was always an 
occasion of much excitement to Marjorie, who 
of course had scores of girl-friends, and there- 
fore received scores of girl’s letters. This 
morning, however, there was nothing for her, 
and she was inclined to feel rather cross, that 
is to say, a8 cross as her sunny nature was 
capable of feeling. 

Having finished her breakfast she got up 
and went through an open glass-door into the 
garden, where the roses and carnations were 
all in blossom, and the air was heavy with the 
fragrance of their scent. 

Some impulse induced her to turn round, 
and look back at the Abbey, standing there in 
its gracious time- wrought beauty, #Mid then her 
eyes wandered to the park, where deer were 
hiding in bracken almost as high as their 
heads, 

“ How lovely it all is!” she murmured to 
herself, whilst involuntary tears of deep feeling 
welled into her eyes. ‘‘If I had to leave it I 
think I should break my heart. However, 
there is no danger of that, for even if-——”’ 

She broke off blushing, and unwilling to 
complete her sentence even in her own mind, 
What she meant was, that even if she married 
there would be no necessity for her to desert 
her old home, seeing that she was her father’s 
only daughter, and therefore his heiress, so 
that if anything happened to him the Abbey 
would descend to her. 

To wander down the shady avenue, whilst 
the sunlight pierced through the leaves, and 
fell in little dancing, tremulous shadows 
below, was delightful ; and almost without 
knowing what she was doing, Marjorie ex- 
tended her walk until she came to a plantation 
of oaks and beeches at the bottom of the park ; 
and here she paused, standing jast inside, and 
looking very intently at the trunk of a tree, on 
which someone had carved the name 


** Margorte.” 


Itwas beautifally done, the letters were 
emall and even, and the whole was surrounded 
with a little foliated ecroll. 

As the girl looked at it a deep, bright red 
stained her cheeks, reaching even to neck and 
— and a tremulous smile played on her 
ips. 

“T wonder,” she said, half aloud, then 
checked herelf suddenly, for there came the 
sound of a whistle, and a minute later a 
young man appeared in sight, who stopped 
short, and raised his hat as he saw the dainty 
little white-robed form beside the beech tree. 

“Good morning, Mr. Fraser!” Marjorie 
said, recovering her self-possession, and ac- 
knowledging his salatation by a stately little 

ow. ‘You are out early this morning?" 

‘Yes; I was on my way to the Abbey to 
tell Mr. Wyndham that I have to leave for 
town to-day, and I came early because I 
thought I should be the more likely to catch 
him before he went out,”’ responded the young 
map. 

It should be explained that the chapel of the 
Abbey was in process of undergoing repairs ; 
and the Squire, wishing its restoration should 
be @ masterpiece of art, had employed one of 
the most celebrated architects of the day to 
make plans. 

_ He, however, being engaged in the restora- 
tion of some cathedral, had sent his most 
Promising pupil, Roy Fraser, to take his 








place; and assuredly Squire Wyndham found 
nothing to grumble at in the exchange, for 
Roy was artistic to his finger tips, and took 
the most enthusiastic interest in his work. 

‘You are going away to-day!” repeated 
Marjorie, slowly, while she carefully abstained 
from meeting his gaze, and kept her eyes 
fixed on the moss at her feet. 

‘*Yes. You see I have done all here that it 
is absolutely necessary for me to do, and the 
foreman is quite capable of seeing that the 
rest of the work is properly carried to a suc- 
cessfal issue. My employer has a commission 
for the restoration of a church abroad, and I 
have to go to superintend it.’’ 

There was'a pause of some moments’ dura- 
tion, then Marjorie said, in a tone that she 
tried hard to render playfaol,— 

‘‘[ suppose you are really glad to get away 


‘from this dull, country place, Mr. Fraser?” 


“On the contrary, I deeply regret the neces- 
sity that forces me to leave,” he replied, 
gravely, while his honest grey eyes looked very 
wistfully into hers. 

He was not, strictly speaking, a handsome 
man, but he was tall and well formed, and 
there was a certain power of intellect—a latent 
strength—in his face, that at once singled him 
out from the crowd. He and Marjorie had 
seen a good deal of each other, for the Squire 
had taken a fancy to the young architect, 
and often invited him to luncheon or dinner. 

‘* We shall miss you ”’ the young girl said, 
presently ; and as she spoke she broke off a 
spray of honeysuckle that was waving its 
tendrils in the soft breeze, and began pulling 
off the petals one by one. 

His face lighted up into eager joy. 

“Shall you? Iam rejoiced to hear it, for 
one of the worst trials of going away is the 
fear that one may be soon forgotten. I need 
hardly say that my visit to Wyndhamstowe 
will remain in my memory like——”’ 

-* An oasis in the desert ?’’ put in Marjorie, 
mischievously, her own self-control coming 
back as she noticed the thrill of deep feeling 
that quivered in his voice. 

‘*T was not going to make use of that time- 
honoured simile,” he returned, with a smile; 
‘‘nevertheless, as itexpresses my feelings pretty 
accurately, I will allow it to stand. By-the- 
bye, Miss Wyndham, I can with justice repeat 
your accusation of being out early.” 

“I came into the plantation because I 
wanted some moss for decorating the table to- 
night, and a brilliant inspiration seized me of 
placing flowers in moss instead of in vases. 
Don't you think it would look pretty?” 

“‘ Very pretty indeed.” 

“And,” continued Marjorie, a deep blush 
rising to her cheeks, ‘‘as I was passing this 
tree, I suddenly observed that someone had 
been taking liberties with my name. Do you 
see what has been carved ?”’ 

She stepped aside so that the graven name 
might be visible, and as she did so kept her 
eyes fixed on his face. The sudden look of 
consciousness that came upon it did not escape 
her, and in a different tone she added,-- 

‘Can you help me to guess who did it?” 

He parried her question with another. 

“Are you angry that such a liberty has 
been taken, Miss Wyndham ?” 

‘“« Answer me, and then I will answer you,” 
she oracularly remarked. 

“Then I confess myself the delinquent.” 

** You, Mr. Fraser?” 

“I, Miss Wyndham.” 

‘* Bat,” said Marjorie, who, although con- 
scious that she was treading on delicate 
ground, could not bring berself to desert per- 
sonalities for the less interesting, but safer, 
general topics, ‘it must have taken a long 
while to cut all those letters, and I was given 
to understand your time was valuable?” 

He did not reply, and the mischievous 
sparkle deepened in the girl's eyes. 

“It isa pity you wasted so long on such a 
useless work,” she continued, banteringly. 
“Think how many plans you might have 
drawn in the time, and how much money 
you would have earned!” 








A deep red mounted to the young man’s 
brow, and he drew himself up with some 
dignity. Sensitive in the highest degree, he 
imagined she was laughing at him, as she 
would never have laughed ata man socialiy 
her equal. 

‘“* Although I am poor, Miss Wyndham, my 
sole idea does not consist in earning money. 
I will not detain you any longer. Good- 
morning.” 

He took off his hat, and would have passed 
on, but she, conscious from the hurt tone of 
his voice that she had wounded his pride, put 
out her hand to detain him. 

‘“‘Stay a minute, Mr. Fraser; I am afraid I 
have offended you.” 

He paused, but made no answer. 

“Was I rude?” she continued, looking up 
athim with shy contrition. ‘ If so, Iam very 
sorry, and I did not mean to do it. Won’t you 
forgive me?” 

She laid her hand timidly on his arm, and 
he, acting on a sudden impulse, which was too 
strong to be resisted, raised it to his lips an& 
covered it with kisses. . 

A minute later, and he seemed to become 
aware of the impropriety of which he had 
been guilty, and drew back, folding his arms 
across his breast. 

‘Tt is my turn to ask forgiveness now, and 
my crime is such that I can hardly hope to 
obtain it,” he said, speaking very quickly, as 
though he were determined not to give him- 
self time for reflection or repentance. ‘ Bat 
you tempted me more than I was able to bear, 
and you shall hear the truth. I love you, 
Miss Wyndham—Marjorie! For so I mav 
call you for this once. Iknow quite as well 
as you can tell me the mad folly of which I 
have been—nay, am still—guilty ; but feelings 
are not to be measured by conventionalities, 
and, although I know how far below youI am 
in everything of which the world takes cog- 
nisance yet for this one moment my love shall 
raise me to your level. I have neither wealth, 
fame, nor a noble name to offer you, but I have 
health and strength and something else which 
it would be presumptuous of me to call talent, 
but by whose aid I hope to carve out a future. 
If I succeed, Marjorie—if in the years to come 
I should have found the golden key which un- 
locks the door of wealth, and I came and laid 
it at your feet, what should you say to me?” 

He came a step nearer, and bent down until 
his breath fell hotly on her cheek. The petals 
of the flower she had been playing with lay in 
fragments at her feet, her fingers still held the 
stem, and he saw that they trembled. 

‘““What would you say to me, Marjorie?’’ 
he repeated, finding she did not speak ; and as 
he asked the question he very gently put his 
hand on her arm. 

She made no efforé at withdrawal. 

Her cheeks grew alternately red and white, 
and at last she lifted her eyes, and in their 
liquid depths he read his answer. 

Will you blame him, if for the moment he 
forgot all his good resolutions, and yielded a 
second time to a great temptation ? 

Uttering alowcry, partly of surprise, and 
partly of joy, he took her in his arms, and 
holding her close against his breast, showered 
down kisses on her cheeks, her lips, her hair. 

At last Marjorie withdrew herself blushing 
deeply, and smoothing down her ruffled love- 
locks, while Fraser hardly knew whether to 
believe in the reality of the joy that had be- 
fallen him, 

‘*It seems ‘too good to be true,”’ he said, 
‘“‘and yet I know that you are too sweet and 
pure to play me false, Listen, darling! Iam 
not in a position to go to your father and ask 
him to consent to our engagement, for I have 
absolutely nothing but what I earn myself, 
and that as yet is very little. Iam hoping 
great things from this journey to the Continent, 
and when I return it may be I shall have 
some settled prospects. Will you consent toa 
provisional engagement between us in the 
meanwhile? ” 

‘*No,” Marjorie replied, firmly. ‘I will do 
nothing secret and unknown to my father. If, 
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aa you say, you are not in a position to 
approach him at present, we must wait until 
better fortane dawns upon you.” 

‘* And while I am away. perhaps some other 
suitor will approach you,” he said, jealously. 

‘If he does, it will beonly to be sent away. 
Can't you trust me, Roy?” she continued, 
softly. ‘‘I have told you I loved you, and love 
is with me a sacred thing; nothing will-ever 
make me change.” 

‘Are you sure of this?” eagerly. 

‘‘ Quite—quite sure.” 

‘‘ Then why will you nct become engaged to 
me?” 

‘‘ Because I should be deceiving my father, 
and to that I will never consent.’’ 

In spite of his passion Fraser was bound to 
confess that she was right, and so he made no 
further efforts to persuade her, but contented 
himself with her promise to be true. 

And so, after awhile they parted, both hearts 
beating with the purest elixir of life, the love 
that comes with youth, and which whileits 
freshness lasts, is like the alchemist’s crucible, 
transfnsing evesything that comes within the 
range of its influence into richest gold! 


CHAPTER V. 


Wrnponam Arpry looked its best that after- 
noon, with the June sun shining down onthe 
volvet smooth lawns, across which the tennis 
nets were stretched, and ladies in gaily- 
coloured dresses were tripping about, racket 
ian hand. Men in white flannel suits, with 
soloured silk handkerchiefs round their waists, 
end different hue “blazers,” helped to lend 
an animation to the scene that the masculine 
sex does not often provide; while the flower- 
beds, blazing with the scarlet of geraniums, 
and the azure of lobelias, showed up vividly 
against the dark green of the shrubs which 
edged the lawn. 

Lord St Croix was there, ready to play or 
make himself useful in handing round cups of 
ter and baskets of strawberries, but Ermen- 
trude contented herself with sitting on a 
garden seat, and surveying the scene with the 
sonscious pride of one who knows she is not 
only the 'handsomest, but the best-dressed 
woman there. 

She wore some delicate dove-coloured ‘cos- 
tome, trimmed with swansdown, and from the 
shoulder to her waist was a long spray of deep 
red roses, the left relieved by maidenhair 
fern, while two or three of the same lovely 
flowers wreathed her big Gainsborough hat. 

Marjorie, in her simple white gown, pre- 
sented a great contrast to Miss Seymour, and 
at once made a favourable impression on Lord 
St. Croix, who thought her the very ideal of a 
aweet English maiden, 

_“‘T amsure you must be tired after all your 
oxertions ?’’ he said to her later onin the after- 
noon. ‘* You have been running about provid- 
ing for the pleasures of your guests, and quite 
oareless of fatiguing yourself!” 

‘‘As to that,” she returned, brightly, ‘I 
don’t know what fatigue is, and,” she added, 
simply, ‘ nothing gives me so much pleasure 
as seeing that other people are happy. But 
how is it you are not playing tennis?” 

‘TI have played three sets,” 

** And you have found them enough ?”’ 

“For one afternoon—yes. Now pray let 
me bring you some refreshments—claret-cup 
or tea ?”’ 

“Oh! tea, if you please. I am a regular 
woman in my love of the beverage ‘ that cheers, 
but does not inebriate.’”’ 

He went away, returning with a cup and 
saucer, and a plate of strawberries. During 


his absence, Marjorie had discovered that her 
flowers had fallen to pieces, so she gathered a 
spray of roses and some geraniums, and was 
fastening them together when he came up. 

‘* Have yoo such a thing as a knife to cut 
the thorns off?” she asked; and, in reply, he 
proiuced one from his pocket, having first 








papudied his burden on a rustic table at her 
side. 

As he pulled out the knife something else 
was dragged with it, and fell-on the ground at 
Marjorie’s feet. 
been given him by the beautiful unknown. 


A low exclamation of astonishment broke | 


from Marjorie’s lips, and before he could pre- 
vent her she had picked up the ornament, and 
examined it attentively. 

‘* Where did you get this from?’ she ex- 


claimed, turning upon him in breathless sur- | 


| 


except such as her schoolfellows gave her, | 
think we all had a feeling that she was not 
exactly as we were.” 


; ‘And what conclusion do you draw from 
It was the locket which had all this?” asked the Viscount, deeply inter. 


ested. 

‘*‘None; except that if ill had befallen her 
there would be no one to make inquires or to 
care whether she was alive or dead. I wish I 
were a man,” energetically, ‘‘ and then I would 
discover her whereabouts myself !’’ 

St. Croix smiled at her warmth, but was, 


prise, and quite oblivious of thefactthat there nevertheless. affected by it. 


might be anything rude in the question, 
He hesitated, hardly knowing how to reply. 


“It was lent me,” he said at last, rather he wasin jest or earnest. 


awkwardly. . 
“Lent you! By its owner?” 
‘* T suppose so.” 
‘By Irene Duval, do you mean?” 


‘‘ Will you appoint me your deputy?” he 
asked, and he could have hardly told whether 
She, however, took 
him at his word. 

‘* Will you go?”’ she cried, her cheeks glow. 
ing red with excitement. ‘If so, you will 
indeed be performing a deed of chivalrous 


‘* Ts her name Jrene Daval?” he exclaimed, kindness; and I, personally, can never be 


eagerly, thinking that here might be found 


some clue to the mystery that had perplexed ' 


him so greatly. 

“It was to Jrene Duval that I gave that 
locket two years ago. I was at school with her 
in Belgium, and when I was leaving I asked 
her to accept the locket as a keepsake. I 
never thought she would part with it,” added 
Marjorie, in a hurt tone. 

**She did not part with it willingly, but 
from necessity,’ St. Croix said, feeling him- 


self called upon to defend his lovely incognito. | 


sufficiently grateful to you for it. But how 
will you begin your inquiries ?” 

**T cannot tell yet, { must think. over the 
circumstances, and then come to some con- 


' clusiop.”’ 


‘And you will let me hear how you 


succeed ?” 


‘Certainly. Directly I find out anything 
definite I will communicate with you.” 

Just them» Marjorie had to leave him to 
attend to her duties as hostess. The entire 
responsibility of entertaining the guests de. 


“I wish you would tell me all you know about volved upon her, for the Squire had retired to 


her.”’ 


his study, and locked himself in, alleging a 


“T have done so already, for I know no-' headache as an excuse for his non-appearance. 


thing beyond the fact that we were at school 
together, and that she was the sweetest and 
prettiest girl Tever knew. I have written to 
her several times since I came home, but I 
have never received an answer. I expect she 
was not allowed to have my letters, for the 
rules of the school were very strict—it was 
almost a convent, in fact.” 

‘* And who were her friends ?”’ 

‘She was an orphan, I believe, and the 
only relation I ever heard her speak of was a 


certain Madame Henry, who had been to see! 


her once or twice.” 

“ She was English?” 

‘Who! Irene? Oh, yes, I believe so, and she 
had been at the school since she was a very 
tiny child. She never went away for her 
holidays even.” 

Lord St. Croix put no more queries, perhaps 
because he thought that his companion would 
be unable to answer them. Looking up. he found 
Marjorie’s eyes fixed upon him inquiringly, 
and he determined to answer the unasked 
question. 

“ IT think, Miss Wyndham, I may trust you,” 
he began. 

‘‘ In what way, Lord St. Croix?’ she said, 
gravely. 

“IT mean that you will not betray the con- 
fidence I am abont to repose in you. It is not 
for my own sake that I ask you to keepa 
secret, but for the sake of your friend, who I 
think mnst have been reduced to very dire 
straits when accident threw us together.” 

And then he related all that had happened 
on the night we were introduced to him, 

Marjorie listened with deepest attention, and 
when he had finished tears stood in her eyes, 
but her woman's wit at once helped her toa 
conclusion that had escaped him. 

“Oh! Lord St Croix, she had run away 
from school, and was perhaps on her way 
here!” she exclaimed, clasping her hands to- 
gether in the intensity of her eagerness. ‘‘ Don’t 
you think it probable ?”’ 

“Tt is possible,’ he returned, ‘‘ but if that 
were the case, how is it you have seen nothing 
of her?” 

Marjorie shook her head, and was silent. 

‘‘ [should be afraid something had happened 
to her,” she said. at length. ‘There was 
always acort of mystery about her ever since 
I can remember, She was different to the 
other girls. She had no home, wrote no 
letters, and never received any; she never 





had any pocket-money, or birthday presents, 





Marjorie, rather anxious on his behalf, 


| hastened to the study directly her last visitor 
‘had departed. Outside the door she paused, 


thinking of the scene that had taken place in 
the wood. that morning, and wondering 
whether her father would notice any difference 
in her appearance. 

Her tap at the door was unanswered, so she 
knocked again rather loudly. 

‘*‘ Who is there?” queried the Squire, and 
his voice sounded strange and hoarse to his 
daughter’s ears. 

‘* It is I—Marjorie.” 

He unlocked the door, and then she entered, 
but paused on the threshold, shocked at the 


'change that had taken place in her father’s 


appearance since the morning. His face was 
white and drawn, his eyes were bloodshot, his 
whole demeanour indicated agitation. ‘ 

“Papal What is the matter?’ the girl 
exclaimed, all remembrance of her own per- 
sonal concerns vanishing in her anxiety on 
his behalf. ‘ Are you ill?” 

‘“No,” he replied, seating himself with an 
air of langour, although he had not been out 
all day, and so ought not to have been tired. 
“Tam not ill, but I am in trouble.” 

“What sort of trouble, papa? Whatever 
it is you must let me share it with you.” 

He looked at her for a moment, then drew 
a deep sigh. 

“Yes, you must know, and the sooner the 
better. Read this.” 

He took a letter from the table, and put it 
in her hands. It ran as follows :— 

‘‘ Dear Srn,—Some few days ago we received 
a letter from Mr. James Crowther, Solicitor, 
on behalf of a client who claims to be the 
only son of the late Geoffrey Wyndham— 
your uncle—who was supposed to have died in 
Australia some years ago. Fancying the claim 
might be some impudent attempt to extort 
money, we did not think it worth while to 
trouble you on the subject ; but yesterday, Mr. 
Crowther—having procured an appointment 
for an interview—called and showed us docu- 
ments, which, if genuine—and we have no 
reason to doubt the fact—convince us past 
doubt that Mr. Geeffrey Wyndham, instead of 
dying unmarried, was the husband of a cer- 
tain Antoinette Marsh, and the father of a 
son called after himself, ‘ Geoffrey.’ 

“It is this person who now comes forward 
to contest your claim to the Wyndham estates, 
and who has already commenced an action in 
the Court of Chancery. Deeply as we regret 
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— 
it, we really cannot conscientiously advise you 
to fight the: action, for we are, in our own 
minds, convinced that the claimant has a 
jegal right to’ the estates, and. this being so, 
resistance make your case so much the 
worse. Awaiting your instructions,—We are, 
dear sir, yours faithfally, 
*©Graves AND WHITMAN.” 


Marjorie read the letter twice, then laid it 


gown and looked at her father. 
ting her browstogether=in a puzzled fashion. 
«Who is this':Geoffrey Wyndham, and wha: 


does his claim mean ? ’” 

“JT will’ tell you; but: first of all I must? 
oxplain that I inherited the estates from a-| 
creat uncle whose name was Rafus Wynd- 
ham. My father had a brother oldem than: 
himself, called Geoffrey ; - — ga 
wild, rackety, extravagant sort :of} young 
man, was shipped off to the colonies‘before he 





| Travies..declared the: young:man was actin 
i Himself would’ follow suit if he 


« st ey 


better than Geoffrey's}: fotr thitge were: mucie!} 
younger. However, they uf 
fever, and it killed them, a 
father, wae been a . Seoticieene 
time, married again;in the of « 
children. His hope was disappekaited) bat:he: 
himself lived to a good old agejeaméblat: his’ 
death the estates descended to misy had 
heard nothing from Geoffrey, aaifjeinaenly 
supposed him-to be dead.. Of:comsmeadver- 
tisements were put in home and foreign news- 
papers, but they elicited no response, and so 
I took possession. That occurred twenty-five 
years ago, and, naturally, I have always 
regarded myself as undisputed owner of the 
Abbey. If this claim be genuine, I have no 
more right to it than the veriest’ stable-boy in 
my employ; but oh! Marjorie, it will be 
hard to leave my old home, which I love as 
dearly as my life!’’ 

His composure broke down, and the last 
words ended in a sob. 

Marjorie rubbed her fresh young cheek 
against his withered one, and did her best to 
— him. Having partially succeeded, she 
said,— 

“But you must not talk in this hopeless 
way, papa, dear. Possession is nine-tenths of 
the law, you know!” 

“Yes, butif this manis the rightfal heir I 
must not try to keep him out of his property.” 

“Certainly not, only the chances are that he 
is an impostor, for if Geoffrey Wyndham had 
left a son, yow may depend upon it he would 
not have been so long urging his claim.” 

“You see’ what the lawyers say,’ he 
answered, despondently. ‘‘They are con- 
vinced of the genuineness.of the documents 
he brings forward.” 

“Lawyers are not infallible; in fact, they 
often make more mistakes than other’ people. 
At all events, we will'not despair until we 
aie quite sure we shall have to leave the 
Abbey.” 

Her own voice trembled as: she spoke, and 
she turned round quickly so that her father 
should not see the tears in her eyes, Presently, 
however, she was her own brave self again. 

“We must go to London, papa,” she said, 
putting her arm caressingly round his shoulder, 
“and then we will go to the lawyers—you and 
I—and hear what they have'to say. There is 
nothing like looking a difficulty full in the 
face. Half its terrors disappear wken it is 
valorously confronted, and so we will prove. 
Meanwhile, let me write to Messrs. Graves and 
Whitman, and tell them of our intended visit, 
aud then we must try and forget this claim 
for a while, and believe that no one can take 
cur beautiful Abbey from us!” 












| Ettentritle pouted 
ig} CaxviageWwithia frown on her brow, but Sir 


CHAPTER VI. 


His eonversation with Marjorie had had a 
great effect on Lord St. Croix, and all the way 
home he was unusually silent—a line of con- 
duct deeply resented by Ermentrude, who 
imagined herself slighted unless she was the 
first consideration of anyone with whom she 
might be brought in contact. 

Asa matter of fact, Lord St. Croix did not 
come up to her ideal lover; he was always 


warmth, and not one word of love had 
sed his lips, although he had now been at 
oodleigh Court over a fortnight, and ample 
opportunities had been given him for a pro- 


“I don’t’ quite understand,” she said, ion, | Seeet® but, somehow, his attentions lacked 


_ Thatnight: thé whole party were going to 
°c ‘theatricals got up by the great 
a the county—the Marchioness of W——, 
butat the las#moment Harold begged:to be" 
excused 
He had®:headache, he said, and sitting im) 
a hot:roont: would increase it, where aowalk! 
in thésfrealiair might take it quite away. 
, and leaned back inthe 


thiseabsence would be notived and 


é in. 
: ‘THewr tlite ceretege: drove. off; sma Hiirolil 


Nena top aera He wanted 
" dione, and think over thie strange coinci- 


-dénce of’ the afternoon, and: meditate on the 


best way of falfilling his: promise to Marjorie 


4°—for having once given his word it behoved 


him to carry it out. 

He returned indoors, got his cigar case, then 
put on his hat, and walked towards that 
part of the grounds where was situated the 
mere, of-whieh-mention has already been 
made. He had no definite purpose in taking 
that direction, save that it was the loneliest 
spot near the Court, and he was anxious for 
solitude. 

‘* Heron's Nest ”’ was built on an island in 
the centre of the mere, the latter being a 
somewhat extensive sheet of water, about a 
mile-and-a-half from the Court, shut in on all 
sides by beech and oak forests. 

Viewed in the evening light, with the 
shadows of the trees darkening the water, the 
mere did not belie the reputation it had ob- 
tained for being the most lonesome and eerie 
looking spot for miles round. 

* Very little of the building on the island 
could be seen, for it was surrounded by trees 
on all sides, save that one where ths Tower 
in which the murder was supposed to have 
taken place looked straight down on the 
water. 

Lord St. Croix had almost forgotten. the 
conversation he had had with Mrs. Seymour on 
the night of his arrival, for he was a man for 
whom superstitions had no charm. Now, 
however, it returned to him; and, while re- 
specting his promise of not entering the house, 
he resolved to row round the lake, and see 
the Tower which had acquired the reputation 
of being haunted. 

That there must be a boat somewhere about 
he felt convinced ; but it took him some time 
to find it, for it was pushed into a little cove 
under some trees, where it was entirely con- 
cealed from a casual observer. 

It was a small, roughly-painted punt, with a 
pair of sculls put away inside—by no means 
a pleasure: boat, but one whose chief use pro- 
bably lay in occasionally ferrying one of the 
Court household across, to see that the island 
house was all right. : 

Harold, however, was in no critical humour, 
and the primitive boat answered his purpose 
as well as if it had been carpeted and cush- 
ioned, and freshly painted. He pulled gently 
round the lake until he got opposite the 
Tower, then laid his sculls in the rowlocks, 
and looked up with some interest at the grey- 
stone building on: which time'and weather had 
wrought their work, but which was, neverthe- 


less, rather picturesque as seen in the dusky 
twilight. 

What struck St. Croix most was the intense 
silence that reigned. No sound broke it save 
the faint washing of the water-in amongst the 
rushes that fringed the bank, or occasionall 
the startled cry of some bird roused from its 
slumber. 

The scene was melancholy, and: uncon. 
sciously our hero felt himself affected by its 
influence. The soft brooding dusk, the. still 
water, and the purple gloom of the trees be+ 
yond, all hel to contribute to the effeot, 

Suddenly thesilence was broken, and this 
time by neither bird nor beast. A woman's 
voice, a clear sweet soprano, swelled out:on the 
Jaly evening, singing some soft melancholy 
air which was-unfamiliar to St, Croix,and the 
words of which were indistinguishable. 

It would be useless: that the young 
| man was startled, and that, for ———— 
Mrs. Seymour's story recurred: memory 

vivid distinctness. 


with 2 

Wéisvit)- indeed, true«thatthéspirits of the 
guented ehiloliving?: Was he erims of marder 
? Wasthe-crime o er 
P to” ber avenged inthis way, and did 
| the: blood of tie yietimm still cry out like that 


8} of Abel’s for atonement?” 


A minute later he was ready to laugls at 
himself for his: fancies, and decided thatithe 
Geourrence must be due'to natural causes, and 
therefore admitted of a reasomable explana- 
tion. 

The song ceased as suddenly as it had 
commenced, and: ther silémes’ was again un- 
broken. 

St. Croix waited some time in the hope that 
he might:hear it again, but the hope was dis- 
appointed, and as the darkness increased he 
decided he had better leave the lake, which he 
accordingly did. 

On his way back to the Court he was over- 
taken by the detective, Sir Travice Leigh had 
insisted on having one down from London, and 
who had been trying his best to discover the 
perpetrator of the supposed attempt on 
Harold's life. He was a short, wiry man, 
with grey hair and a bald forehead, and his 
name was Wise, a patronymic which he 
declared had been of great seryice to him in 
his profession. 

‘‘Good evening, my lord,’ he said, touch- 
ing his hat, ‘‘I did not expect to meet your 
lordship here!” 

“T always expect to meet you everywhere, 
Wiee,” laughed Harold, “for I am constantly 
coming upon yon in the most out-of-the-way 
places.” 

‘*Well, you see, it's my business to speer 
about; and I really think I find ont a good 
deal in that way.” 

‘“‘ You have not found cut who tried to shoot 
me ? ” 

‘‘No, my lord, not yet, but I don’t despair 
of doing so. You see these country people 
talk so, and no doubt it is whispered about 
what I came for,and the culprit is on his 
guard, By-and-by he will be less cautious, and 
then will be my opportunity—that is to say, 
if the shot was intentional.” 

** Which you doubt?” 

Wise scratched his head thoughtfully. 

‘‘ T shouldn't like to say for certain one way 
or the other; time alone can show. I'll wish 
you good evening, my lord.” 

‘Good evening,” responded Haro!d, who, 
truth to tell, had not a very high opinion of 
the detective’s acuteness, and fancied that the 
attempted crime stood a very good chance of 
remaining hidden, now that it had escaped 
discovery so long. 

On his return he sat alone-in the smoking- 
room, and then determined to go to London 
in a day or so, and from thence’ to the 
school where Marjorie and Jrene had been 
together. 

By this means he would discover whether 

he girl had really left, and if anything was 
known about her, and then he could make 
plans for further action. 





But, before leaving Weodleigh Court it be- 
L-) 
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[HAROLD LOOKED UP WITH DEEP INTEBEST AT THE GBEY, WEATHERBEATEN TOWER. ] 


hoved him to put the question to Ermen- 
trude, which, as a matter of fact, he ought 
to have put before, 

He had come from London fer the express 
purpose of aeking her to be his wife, and yet 
three weeks had elapsed without a single word 
0: love being spoken between them. 

Harold sighed. The match grew more and 
more distasteful to him as each day showed 
how thoroughly steeped in vanity the girl was. 
All the same, he had not the remotest inten- 
tion of breaking his word to his father, and 
disappointing Sir Travice. 

“TI suppose I must do it to.morrow,” he 
concluded, and then went to bed, 


But in this case, as in many others, man 
propored and Heaven disposed—or perhaps it 
would be better to say that Harold did not 
propose ; for the following morning Mrs. Sey- 
mour apologised for her daughter's absence, 
and said Ermentrude was staying in bed in 
consequence of having a bad cold and sore 
throat, and although St. Croix was profuse in 
his expressions of sympathy, it must be con- 
fessed that an involuntary ‘“ Thank Heaven!” 
roge to his lips. 

“ By the way,”’ he said, ‘I almost became 
a convert to your religion last night.”’ 

‘* What do you mean?” 

“I mean the supernatural. I went on the 
mere, and I actually heard a song issuing 
from the dark old tower of ‘ Heron’s Nest.’ 
What do you think of that?” 

Mrs. Seymour grew pale, but there was a 
ring of triumph in her voice as she said,— 

“Did I not tell you the place was 
haunted?” 

“You did, and so, no doubt, itis. But you 
will excuse me if I venture to doubt whether 
the spirits inhabiting it are not clothed in 
homan bodies. The voice I heard was sweet 
enough to have belonged to an angel, certainly, 
but all the same it strikes me its owner had 
been accustomed to practising scales and exer- 





cises pretty frequently, or she would not have 
been able to take her upper notes so well.” 

‘What!’ exclaimed the lady; “do you 
really believe the place is inhabited ?” 

‘“‘T have no doubt about it. Does not some- 
one take charge of it?” 

‘Yes, my maid Sumner’s mother. But she 
is an old woman over sixty, and if she were 
to attempt to sing I’m sure the sounds would 


be far from as angelic as those you have 


described.” 

‘*Perhaps she had some young person to 
see her?” 

“No, for she hates company, and no one 
ever goes to ‘Heron’s Nest’ except her 
daughter.’’ 

“Was she there last night ?’’ 

‘She was not; of that I am positive. But 
you need not go on trying to find excuses for 
your scepticism,’’ she added. ‘The same 
songs have been heard before—dozens of 
times, and it has been impossible to find a 
natural solution to the puzzle. Would you 
— _ over the place and judge for your- 
self?’ 

“TI should—very much indeed. I should 
have landed on the island last night if it had 
- been for my promise to you. I will go to- 

ay.” 

“Do so, by all means, if you like to risk 
the spell of evil supposed to attach to those 
crossing its threshold, but you will not be able 
to find time before night, for you are engaged 
- drive me to W—— this morning, remem- 

r.”’ 

St Croix had forgotten the engagement 
until thus reminded. He would have pre- 
ferred satisfying his curiosity at ‘‘ Heron’s 
Nest” at once, but of course under the cir- 
cumstances it was impossible, and as they did 
not return from W—— until just before din- 
ner, he had no opportunity for going until 
after the meal. 

‘“‘ Are you coming with me?” heasked Mrs. 
Seymour. 








She shuddered. 

‘Certainly not. I would much rather keep 
away from ‘ Heron’s Nest’ in the dusk.” 

It was about the same time as he had 
visited the mere last night when St. Croix 
found himself there again, and, before landing, 
he paused a minute or two in front of the 
Tower window, but was rewarded neither by 
sight nor sound. The whole place wasas still 
as the grave, and when the young man stood 
in front of the door, and pulled a bell whose 
rasty handle hung pendent at the end of an 
equally rusty chain, he was quite startled by 
the clanguor, which sent the wild echoes fly- 
ing in an unearthly manner through the 
deserted rooms and passages. 

While he was waiting to have his summons 
answered he looked around, and studied the 
aspect of the building. It was very old, very 
dilapidated, and very eerie-looking. The 
windows were set in stone mullions, the door 
was studded with heavy iron nails, above it 
hung the escutcheon of the Leighs, half ob- 
literated by moss and lichen. Ivy grew in thick 
profusion up the walls, and as St Croix stood 
waiting a white owl flew out of it, brushing 
so closely past him that he involuntarily 
started back. 2 is 

Then there was a rattle of chains inside, 
and the door was opened. 


(To be continued.) 








Every little while some one asks what 
discoveries or inventions have been made by 
women, Let none of us any longer be at a loss 
with a reply. It was a women, a Chinese em- 
press, See Hieig, who, somewhere about 2,800 
years before Christ, first discovered and utilized 
the products of a silk worm. Finding the 
fibres fine and strong, she prosecuted ber 
researches, learned how to breed and rear the 
worms, and initiated a new industry which 
her successors delighted to foster. 
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THE BROTHERS MARSTON. 
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CHAPTER I. 
A BROTHER'S CHARGE, 


Six o’cLock, and the heavy fog which had 
enveloped London in semi-darkness during 
the day, was still making itself visible, creep- 
ing in at every crevice of the door and windows, 
causing even the lamp to burn with a dall 
uncertain light, in the comfortably farnished 
room in which Mrs. Marston was seated with 
her daughter at Fulham-place, Fulham-road, 
making the keys of the time-worn piano-bang,. 
as the latter, a little girl of ten years, per- 
formed with alarming assiduity the five-finger 
exercise, 

Her mother was but twenty years her senior, 
still bearing traces of the great beauty which 
in her youth she possessed, and which even 
now was more matured than lost in the 
exquisitely chased features, the soft dark eyes, 
and the purity of her complexion. 

Little Ada so slightly resembled either of 
her parents, that strangers could scarcely 
believe that she stood in that relationship to 
Mr. and Mrs, Marston, who when first they 
came to reside at Fulham-place, brought hera 
tiny wee thing, with a face like a doll’s, 
surrounded with bright, golden hair, with 
them’; for although the baby-girl received all 
the attention usually bestowed on children of 
her age, still the latter, far from lavishing that 
love on her which might be expected in the 
case of am only child, would at times show 
jealousy when her husband displayed any 
‘mount of affection for her; and one of the 
‘ervants, who had been dismissed for im- 
Pertinence, had told a friend of hers in the 
neighbouring establishment that, on one 
Cccasion, a lady even younger than Mrs. 
Marston had called on her mistress, when 
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(THE MAN STAGGERED BACKWARDS, AND LAURA SAW THAT HIS FACE HAD BECOME ASHEN PALE AT SIGHT OF HEB. } 


there was a fearfal scene, which ended by the 
former being told never to enter that house 
again; and the girl, for she was no more, was 
about to leave, when she caught little Ada in 
her arms, and pressing her to her bosom, 
sobbed as if her heart would break, then plac- 
ing her on the ground, rushed from the place, 
banging the door after her. 

Bat six o’clock had now struck some time, 
and Mrs. Marston still sat watching the flicker- 
ing flames in the low grate, her tiny feet en- 
cased in velvet slippers placed on the bright 
steel of the fender, while the youthful 
musician continued to count one, two, three, 
four, as she placed each rosy finger on the 
yellow keys, until at last, raising her eyes to the 
ormolu clock on the mantlepiece, she became 
aware of the hour. 

“For goodness’ sake, Ada, do give over 
strumming,” she said, impatiently. ‘“ Here 
is six o’clock, and papa not home yet,” when 
rising from the seat she had occupied she 
advanced to the close curtained window, 
pulling aside the heavy drapery to look out on 
the dull, murky atmosphere without, where 
nothing was visible but the lamps, which 
looked like balls of fire, hung in the dark heavy 
air. 

‘What a dreadful night!” she said. “ I trust 
nothing has happened to him,” and she gave a 
start as Ada, in obedience to her command, 
closed the instrument, but with such a bang 
lr the old wires vibrated for several seconds 
alter. 

“‘ How careless youare, Ada!’ Mrs. Mar- 
ston said, annoyed at her own nervousness, and 
feeling irritable, whilst conjuring up in her 
mind a whole chapter of accidents which 
might have befallen her husband, to account 
for this unusual delay in his home-coming, 
until again glancing at the timepiece, and 
finding that another half-hour had passed 
by, she felt she could bear the suspense no 
longer, when her quick ear detected the sound 
of a latch-key being placed in the hall-door. 





‘‘ Whatever has made you so late, Edward?” 
she asked, rushing forward to meet him, and 
receive the customary kiss, as he entered the 
room. ‘ You can’t think how nervous I was 
getting, imagining that you were run over, and 
all kinds of horrors.” f 

“ What a silly girl itis!” he said affection- 
ately; “nought never comes to harm ; you 
should remember that, old lady, and thus set 
your mind at ease whenever I am absent,” 
and he kissed her pretty, pouting lips, and was 
about to enterinto an explanation, when seeing 
Ada seated at the table with a book before her, 
from which she merely raised her eyes for & 
moment when he entered, he motioned to the 

oung girl, making his wife understand that 
oe presence for the time made him silent. 

Dinner over, it was not long before Ada was 
told to retire. She was not looking well, her 
mother said, and she insisted on her going to 
bed early ; so that when Edward Marston en- 
tered the drawing-room, later on, after hav- 
ing smoked his nsual cigar, he found his wife 
the only occupant. 

“ Ada gone to bed alreajy ?” he asked, ad- 
vancing to where the latter was seated. 

“ Yes, the child is not looking well,” Mrs. 
Marston replied ; ‘ besides, I was so anxious to 
hear,” and she stopped, only raising her eyes 
to her. husband’s face, that he might under- 
stand her —— : 

He moved round to where an easy chair was 
placed opposite the one she occupied, and 
seating himself in the same remained for a 
few moments silent, as though weighing in his 
mind how he should commence. 

But these moments appearing to the other 
as ages she impatiently asked him not to keep 
her waiting, and then, like one plunging at 
once into a subject he would fain not have 
named,— ‘ 

“ Egbert is back !” he said. 

Mrs. Marston dropped the screen she had 
been holding between herself and the fire, the 





colour forsaking her clear, olive skin, making 
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it look almost sallow, whilst a wild, frightened 
look came into her velvet eyes. 

** Egbert!” she exclaimed, ‘‘ Egbert alive! 
How co you know this? Where did you see 
him?” 

‘* At thie office,’ was the:reply,, “* He did not 
come up; but’sent'word that someone wanted 
to see mex: I went, and at first couldimot re- 
cognise imthe bent forns, the coun- 
tenance,*amd bowed head, with olése-cut 
hair, theman who was+once lille neyeelf, a 
gentlemaxy but when he told merhis' name: I 
staggeredeback, a movement whith=wasenot" 
lost om hime Leite 





medead.** : 
“ We allthought:so;”. I answered: 


<« Yessthe replied, ‘ would it had beews > buti} 


for heramdFlorrie Iéaw-the tearsstart-too 
his eyes; § Ttwas only themistake of number,’ . 
he addedjamd-then he-hdld out histhand; but I 
fold bastion oauaunp por 

e not: on hinmgas ing 
it hastilye’ towards hia, ‘ youstmotiide was 
mine): Bdward,’ he said, ‘surely yowdo not 
believe meeguilty-?’’’ 

“ Howwan I think otherwise?” Iamswered, 
and wasvabout:to turn, when heseanght me 
by the sleeve, ‘Tell me of herjt he asked; 
‘my wifé.’?” 

‘‘ Avid what did. you say?” Mite Marston 
askedyher whole frame: shivering: with excite 
ment. 

‘‘T knew nothing,’ was the reply,‘ and then 
his whole mawner: changed. He bid me good- 
bye, and I watched hiny’asshaslouched down 
the street, and besame lost in the thick fog. 
After that it was time to leave the office, 
so ascending the stairs I locked my drawers, 
took the keys from the safe, and, putting on 
my overcoat, was soon on my way home. I 
had not proceeded far when a_ beggar 
addressed me, imploring me, in the name of 
Heaven, to give him help. Wecould not see 
each other in the darkness, but I recognised 
the voice—it was his. 

“ I wonder if Laura knows? '’ Mre. Marston 
said; ‘‘for if she does, and he goes to her, 
Heaven only knows what the consequences 
may be,”’ and she trembled visibly. 

Her agitation was not lost on Edward, who 
sat with his head resting on his hand, staring 
into the blazing coals; whilst he shared alike 
the anxiety she expressed. 

“ Bat supposing,” the former said, after a 
pause, ‘‘he insists on seeing you at your 
office, to make you account for your trust?" 

‘*He will never have the audacity to push 
his way in, and I have already given instruc- 
tions to the clerks that he should not be: ad- 
mitted, whilst Laura, being under the same 
impression as ourselves that he died in prison, 
it is not very likely he would see her ; besides,’’ 
he added, rising, *‘ it would ruin her in the 
situation she now holds as companion to 
Lady Leach did the secret of his crime ooze 
out!” 

‘I believe she would sacrifice everything 
for his sake, Edward,” his wife answered. . 

“Everything but her pride, Florrie; and 
although she believed in his innocence, there is 
no undoing the fact, he is areturned convict. No, 
nq! Depend upon it, Laura would rather 
rest under. the belief she now holds, that his 
story is buried in his grave, than live in dread 
of his return, however fondly she may have 
loved him. In eight years one’s feelings kecome 
blunted. She was a-wild, impetuous girl then ; 
she isa woman now, knowing the world and 
its prejudices,” 

Mrs. Marston leaned back in her easy chair, 
raising her eyes ina dreamlike way to where 
her husband stood on.‘the rug before her, 
whilst conflicting emotions passed through 
her mind. The news he had brought home, 
recalling to her memory the night when, ten 
years ago, the man whose fate they were now 
discussing was torn from his hearth and one 
year bride on a charge of forgery and embezzle- 


ment; how that night a baby girl came to a 
fatherless home, and a girl of seventeen with 
dead ‘gold hair wept till her bright blue eyes 
became dull and-ted, whilst she alone clang to 
the belief that: he~was innocent, although all 


and everyt' pointed to his guilt. 
Then came'the trial, folt@wed by the sentence 
of ten years’ servitude,:when a woman’s 


scream was rd in‘that densely thronged 
court, and Egbert Marston was removed, with 
that’soream te.echoing imbi# ears,.and a dull, 
. dead pain at his heart. 
Y Hehad but one 
was made to es 
though tht grave 
toseehisibrother. . 

‘ Youwill taltercare of! hér;: Edward,” he 






! waked, “‘and tell Her I a 
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Heaven I swearrl. am; andtHer: theeprison 
gate waeseshut Gesween hint nadall Beloved 
Twe years, and there cane: letter from 
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CHAPTER II. 
BERTIE ORMONDE. 


Ir was from Edward that Laurw-Heyweult 
first heard of her cousin's decemse;: and 
although she never for a moment dowbtedithe 
truth of his statement, she still clang. tovhis 
memory, holding it dear to her heart; disdain. 
ing fors moment to attach to it the-crims.of 
which he: had been found guilty. 

It was shadow which had thrown a gloom 
over her young life and made hertmow at 
twenty-seven a careworn woman, with a sad- 
ness which never left the blue eyes, whilst 
here and there a silver thread was visible 
amid the wealth of her golden hair. 

Lady Leach wasa middle-aged widow lady, 
who loved to have young people around. her, 
and was looked upon in her clique as match- 
maker in general to all the youth of her 
acquaintance, and when, ten years since, she 
engaged pretty Laura in preference to the 
thirty other young ladies who applied for the 
situation of companion to her ladyship, it 
was prophesied that she would marry her off 
before the twelvemonth had expired. 

But, notwithstanding, amid alJl the suitable 
young: men she mentioned likely to make a 
good husband for her, Laura preferred to 
remain as she was, until she had become to 
be looked on as a fixture in her ladyship’s 
establishment, and an old maid at the same 
time. 

The cold November fog had enveloped every 
thing around the houses in Chester-square, 
creeping into the luxurious drawing-room in 
which Lady Leach and Laura were seated. 
with the same pertinacity that it had filled 
with a dull haze the less portentous one in 
Falham-place. 

There was a weary look on the face of 
either, for being asthmatical, the former was, 
owing to the weather, a prisoner within, and 
her young companion had grown tired over 
the book she had been reading aloud. 

“Pat.it away, child,” her ladyship said, 
not failing to note the suppressed yawn and 
failing voice on thie-part of the other. 

‘‘T am rather tired,’ she answered, closing 
the volume and advancing to the table where 
Lady Leach was turning over some’ photos, 
‘‘and the fog seems to get down one’s throat 
even here.” 

‘‘ Well, ring the bell, and we will have some 
tea to wash it away,” her ladyship replied, 
adjusting her glasses that she might better 
see the picture of a young man she held in 
her hand, when Laura, having done her: bid- 
ding, returned to the table. 

‘* I wonder if he is much altered ? ” the elder 
lady was saying, more to herself than her 
companion. ‘ A nice face, isn’t it?’ and she 
paseed the photo to the latter. 

It was that of a man of about twenty-five ; 
the features were handsome, but the lips one 





could see, although covered with a heavy 






‘Stie= gapernor of the jail. Wgberte:Maiston | father 


moustache, were thin, a defect hidden so fay 
by the latter, that bad it not been for the low 
forehead, from which the hair was brushed 
back, the face might have been pronounced 
perfect. ° 

Laura studiediiti minutely, but evidently 
not with the-admigstion her ladyship expected 
her to evince;-batiwith a fascination for which 
she could not. accomnt, and which made her 
still retain it ineiiéghand when the servant 
with the tea- d the room. 
“That w: yearsago;” Lady 

oh. comtimuediwhenchdr companion, laying 
i ee Nate 
Fi a , 7as a 
T ids Binet Ontoomibrrmn crpmottioct ck 
I everesaney’””” mt 

“Then you knewhimeas@ehild ?” Laun 
said, si her tes; and: nowsthat she had 
laid it , thing no moreofi the photo, 

“He was my sister's: tliéother ans. 
wered) ‘' amda . : His 


nice 

‘was: a. solicitor, and therfitmily—our 
aan upow” poor Elise’s 
turmumsy bavktom my twin sistersso*at her 
d ‘ a few years of 
Saban I : ise, he 

to ‘3 5 
peaeiapalerdualbnys wie unrcatll he gree 


up and wasitakeminto his father's office, who 
would:not hem of his: followimg:any other 
professiony”” 

} ‘And he becamea ‘lawyer?’’ Lauraasked, 
handing Lady Leach a silver:basketof dainty 
cakes. 

‘‘He would have done sohad he remained 
long enough, but the young scamp grew tired 
of the office and his father's severity, and one 
morning decamped, leaving a letter behind 
him, in which he said he had sailed for Aus- 
tralia; but you have given me no sugar, my 
dear !”’ and Lady Leach held out her tiny cup 
of fine Sévres china. 

‘‘And never came home after?” Laura 
asked. 

‘‘No, dear,” the former replied; “and left 
only sorrow behind, for just at that time Mr. 
Ormonde’s confidential clerk was discovered 
to have embezzled over two thousand pounds 
of his employer's money ; and that, added to 
Bertie’s leaving him, so preyed~on the poor 
man's mind that he hanged himself in bis 
own office. I almost wonder you don’t remem- 
ber something of it yourself, for it was in all 
the papers, and created quite a sensation at 
the time!”’ 

“T have a faint recollection,” Laura 
answered ; “butit is so longago, and there are 
so many similar cases in the course of ten 
years.” ; 

Her companion’s voice was scarcely audible, 
and when Lady Leach looked towards her 
she was leaning back in her chair, her face 
deadly white, whilst a spasm as though of 
pain passed over her countenance. 

‘*My dear child, what isthe matter? Are 
you not well?” her ladyship asked. f 

“ Not very,” was the reply. “(I am afraid 
my heart is affected, Lady Leach,” che replied, 
and shepressed her hand to her side. ‘I so 
often feel a pain here.”’ 

“ You must see Dr. Matlans, dear,” the latter 
replied, kindly, when Laura, having recovered 
herself, she proceeded to tell her that she 
expected her nephew to visit her short'y, he 
having written to say he was about to return 
to England. 

“‘ He will be here by Christmas, T hope,” she 
continued, “and if he is at all the same as he 
was when he went away, he will be quite an 
acquisition to our family party.”’ 

Some weeks after Bertie put in an appear- 
ance with the snow-flakes and coral berrics, 
though Lady Leach could scarcely recognise 
in the world-worn man the harem-scarem 
youth, whom she had idolized in a scarce less 
degree than her twin-sister had done. . 

Laura was not'at home when he arrived, his 
aunt pnrposely keeping his advent secreé until 








they met at dinner. 
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“he is a dear girl and quite a lady,” she 
had told her nephew, when speaking to him of 
the companion who had lived with her so long; 
«and I am sure you will admire her, and 
really you might do worse —;’’ but Bertie 
parst into his old boyish langh before she 
could complete the sentence. 

“J see aunt, you have not forgotten your 
old calling,” ‘he said; “and I wonder what 
has become of the many young ladies among 
whom you would have chosen mea wife had 
[remained in England?" 

“Mostly married,” his Aunt replied; “ ma- 
trons now with large families and larger 
waists, and no longer the sylph-like beauties 
of your dreams.”’ 

Bertie laughed again, when the door opened 
and Laura entered. 

She was dressed in black silk, over which 
the jet beads set in tulle danced and shim- 
mered in the gaslight; her golden hair was 
gathered in braids coiled round ber shapely 
head, save where. it nestled in tiny curls on 
her white forehead, her alabaster skin showing 
whiter in contrast to the robe she wore. 

Her blue eyes opened in wonderment as 
she encountered the stranger's gaze, whilst he, 
after being introduced by his worthy relative, 
thought for the first time that lady had not 
exaggerated the charms of her companion. 

Laura Heywood was indeed a lovely woman, 
g0 different to the fat, meaningless, pink and 
white faces with which his aunt was usually 
surrounded, and even at the firet his heart 
seemed drawn towards her in a way he could 
not understand ; and notwithstanding that he 
entered fully with the latter into reminis- 
cences of the past, laughing at the boyish 
pranks which she delighted to relate for 
Laura’s benefit, his eyes. would constantly 
wander to the fair face of the latter, whilst 
not a curve of her figure, or a movement of 
her graceful form was lost upon him. 

After dinner, during which Bertie amused 
the ladies with anecdotes of his life in the 
Antipodes, they adjourned to the drawing- 
room, Laura singing, while the former, pas- 
sionately fond of music, drank in the tones of 
her sweet voice, and Lady Leach dozed in her 
cosy arm-chair, until the chimes of the ormolu 
clock striking eleven, her ladyskip said it was 
time to retire, when the piano was closed; the 
“good-nights’’ were said, and Laura Hey- 
wood ascended to her room, to dream of 
Bertie drawing her towards him with a power 
she could not resist, and he wondering, whilst 
smoking his last cigar previous to going to 
bed, how it was that he, the idol of the most 
beantifal women he could describe, had never 
felt towards one of them that feeling so akin 
to love which he now experienced for his 
aunt's lovely companion, 


CHAPTER III. 
AN INVITATION. 


Ir wanted but a fortnight now to Christ- 
mas, and Edward Marston had told his wife 
that be thought it would be a good oppor. 
tunity to write to Laura, and invite her to 
spend hers with them, 

“She will never'come, Edward,” Mrs. Mar- 
ston said, ‘after the way we parted eight 
years since, and I told her not to enter my 
doors again.’” d 

“Tt is so long agorow, Florence,” her hus- 
band | replied; ‘‘that whatever might have 
transpired then will no longer be remembered 
by her; and she will be as anxious to forget 
past differences as we shall, to ascertain by 
her presence, if she knows anything of 
gbert's return.” 

“Hardly probable that she is aware of it,” 
the other returned, ‘‘and if we can only keep 
erin ignorance of such we have nothing to 
fear, But if they should accidently meet?” 
and Mrs, Marston shuddered at the thought. 

‘They would most likely never recognise 
each other,” was the reply. 


‘ 


'.® She day after, Laura wag not a little as- 





tonished to receive a letter from her cousin, 
in which he begged her, in this season of 
peace and goodwill to all, to forget and for- 
give past grievances, and, in token of the 
same, to come and spend the approaching 
Yule Tide beneath their roof. 


“* You remember little Ada,’ he wrote ; ‘* she 
is grown quite a great girl now, reminding 
me s0 much of you when you were her age, 
your eyes, your hair—and what beautiful hair 
it used to be! Well, eight years brings many 
changes, but I scarcely think it has wrought 
much alteration in your case. We shall look 
forward anxiously for your reply, and feeling 
how unlike it would be to the little cousin I 
once ‘knew, to refuse to accept the olive branch 
of weace held out to her. Iam sure we can 
safely rely on its being in unison {with our 
own wishes. With love, in which Florrie 
joins, —Your affectionate cousin, 

**Epwarp Manston.” 


Laura read and reread this strange epistle, 
so unexpected from a quarter where she had 
long thought she had been considered as dead ; 
and then, when she recalled their last parting, 
and the painful truths which had made her 
rush from Florence Marston’s presence, she 
could scarcely realize the fact that it was her 
cousin :f.dward who had written that letter, 
and acting in accordance with the first dic- 
tates of her conscience, she had determived 
to refuse his invitation, when Ada’s name, the 
child she had so madly loved as a girl, altered 
her purpose, and she decided on obtaining the 
consent of Lady Leach to make up her mind 
to pass her Christmas at Fulham-place. 

Her ladyship was quite annoyed when she 
heard of ber companion’s wish; but {even- 
tually, considering it would be selfish in the 
extreme to refuse, ‘consented, though she de- 
clared she did not know how she and Bertie 
would entertain their guests in her absence. 
She had been so dependent on Laura for so 
many years now that her loss, she declared, 
was but one degree less disastrous than that 
of her right hand. 

«TI never will believe that it is only a cousin 
and his wife who has induced you to leave us 
now,” Bertie said, in an aggrieved tone, when 
he had heard of Laura’s intention ; and find- 
ing her engaged in selecting some music for 
her visit, thought it a good opportunity to en- 
deavour to dissuade her from her purpose. 

‘* What should make you suppose I should 
state what was not the case?’ she asked, 

ooking up from the pile before her. 

‘* Because I believe there is a lover in the 
background,” he answered, irritably; ‘and 
that is why you are so distant with me, and 
want to run away just because I am here! ” 

‘*T do not understand you, Mr. Ormonde,” 
she replied, the colour mounting to her 
temples. “Iam only your aunt's companion, 
a position but a step above a servant, and 
cannot seein what way my movements can 
affect you.” 

‘*In every way,’ was the reply, and Bertie 
moved to where his dark eyes could rest on 
the face of the other, who still bent over the 
music she was selecting, the colour which 
dyed her clear skin alone telling that she 
could not mistake his meaning, when allowing 
his hand to rest on her tiny. white one, and 
thus interfere with her occupation, ‘ Laura,” 
he said, ‘I am no longer a foolish youth, who 
falls in love with the first pretty face he sees. I 
have gone through that years since, have had 
beautiful. women fall in love with me, who 
would have given up parents, friends, honour, 
all for my sake, and I have caressed, even 
fancied I loved them for the time, but never 
till I met you did I realize what true love 
meant! '” 

‘‘ And will find yourself as mistaken as in 
your former experience, Mr. Ormonde,’’ she 
replied coldly, releasing her hand from the 
pressure of his. 

He had waited the effect his confession 
should have on ber, and then a cold, cruel light 
came into his eyes. 


“Never,” he answered. “I love you, Laura, ! 


| loved you from the first, when, on the day of 
my arrival, you entered this room, and I swear 
you shall be my wife, or no other man shall 
claim you.” 

‘““Mr. Ormonde!” and she recoiled a step 
backwards. 

His face had become livid with the passion 
he could so ill conceal, and a cynical smile 
played around his thin lips, and then his tone 
changed. 

‘‘ Forgive me,’’ he said. ‘I forgot myself, 
but I was carried away by the force of my 
feelings, my love for you.” 

“Tam very sorry, Mr. Ormonde,” she an- 
swered, ‘‘ and as it is it is as well that I should 
go away for a while, when you will think better 
of what on reflection you will consider your 
folly. Goodbye!’ andsheheld out her hand. 
‘‘T hear Lady Leach calling me, good-bye,’ and 
she moved towards the door. 

“‘ Answer me one question, and you shall 
go,’ he said, barring her egress. ‘‘ Tell me 
you love no one else?” 

“My love is dead,” she replied, “ and my 
heart lies baried in his grave.” 

‘* And you are going ?’’ he asked. . 

**' To my cousin, Mr. Marston.” 

‘*Marston!’”’ he echoed, and then he let 
her pass, leaving him standing like one trans- 
fixed, whilst the perspiration in great beads 
stood on his forehead. 

But Lady Leach entering, he quickly re- 
covered his self-possession. 

‘‘ Where is Laura?” she asked. ‘I thought 
she was here.” 

“She was a short time since, aunt,” he 
replied. 

‘Oh! dear, how tiresome,” her ladyship 
replied, ‘‘ and I wanted her to give her opinion 
on this lace before she went away. It is most 
provoking, people whom she hasn’t seen for 
eight years shouldall at once grow suddenly 
affectionate, and declare they should be miser- 
able if she. did not spend her Christmas with 
them, and you look Bertie, as if you were 
going to be hanged,’’ her ladyship continued, 
regarding her nephew's white, troubled face. 
‘* Whatever is the matter?” 

‘Nothing with me,” the latter answered, 
moving towards the window, from which he 
could see a cab drawn up to the door, and the 
cabman shake the snowflakes from his cape, 
as he stepped with difficulty from his box. 

A servant had answered his summons, and 
was assisting him in placing a box on the top, 
when Laura made her appearance. 

She was dressed all ready for her departure, 
the close fitting ulster showing to perfection 
the outlines of her pretty figure, and the 
colour which had forsaken her face returned, 
dyeing it with deep scarlet, when, advancing 
to where her ladyship was standing, her eyee 
met thosa of her nephew. 

But the lace was held out for her inspection, 
and after having given her opinion on the 
same, she bade her an affectionate adieu, 
Lady Leach with difficulty restraining her 
tears at the thoughts of what she would do 
without the girl who had become so necetsary 
to her comfort, whilst Bertie merely pressed 
her hand, and she left him standing at the 
window, from which be watched the cab as it 
bore her out of sight, amid the falling snow. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A STRANGER HELP. 


Tur sound of the departing wheels had long 
since ceased to be heard, and still he remained 
unconsciously gazing on the squsre beyond, 
where the feathery flakes were steadily gath- 
ering over tree and bough, neither hearing nor 
replying to the comments of his aunt, who 
had endeavoured to gain an answer from him 
for the last ten minutes. 

** Marston |” he eoliloquised ; ‘but what a 
fool I am to bother myself abont a name! 
There may be a hundred Marstons in the 





world for all I know; besides, he is——”’ but 
here his cogitations ended as Lady Leigh, 
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administering rather a hard tap tc his shoul- 
der, and asking him in no very pleasant tone 
whether he was deaf or dumb, reminded him 
he was not alone. ‘Neither, I trust, dear 
aunt, but why do you ask?” he said. 

“ Because I have been speaking to you for 
the last quarter-of-an-hour,” her ladyship 
returned, ‘“‘ without your answering a word.” 

“J your pardon,” he replied; “ but I 
was wondering Mits Heywood having told me 
she was going to spend her Christmas with a 
cousin by the name of Marston, whether they 
were in any way connected with the man who 
years ago robbed my uncle—for he was a Mars- 
ton too, if you remember—and it is anything 
but a common name,”’ 

‘Good heavens! Bertie,” her ladyship 
answered, jamping from the chair where she 
had reseated herself, as though a mine had 
exploded at ber feet. ‘‘ How can you hint at 
anything so disgraceful? Laura connected with 
a convict! Laura, cousin to the man who 
robbed my brother, from whom he had 
received such benefits! No, no, I cannot 
believe it,” and her ladyship, indeed, looked fit 
to faint at the mere suggestion ; but a servant 
just tren entering to light the gas she said no 
more, inwardly determining to learn the 
truth from Laura herself on her return. 

*Shonld it be the case,’”’ she told her 
nephew a short time Jater; ‘‘ much asI regret 
it Laura must leave. What is bred in the bone 
invariably comes out in the flesh, and I should 
never feel comfortable.’’ 

Meanwhile the cab conveying the subject of 
their conversation had arrived at its destina- 
tion, Mr. and Mrs. Marston ready with open 
arms to receive their visitor, who could not do 
otherwise than return the affection with which 





she was received. 

‘‘ Are all your traps out, Laura?’ Edward 
asked, when the cabman deposited a basket- 
trunk on the hall-floor, saying the other was | 
too heavy, he snffering from rheumatiz as he 
was, so he had got a chap to help him. 

‘‘I think so,” the former replied to her 
cousin’s question ; ‘‘ but I’ll just see,’”’ and she 
returned to where the rheumatic Jehu with 
his assistant were with difficulty displacing 
the box from the roof, it proving almost too 
much for their united strength. 

Bat they had got it down at last, and she 
left them to convey it indoors, whilst she gave 
a last glance within the vehicle to see that 
nothing remained behind; when, being satis- 
fied on that point, she merely stayed to settle 
with the driver, the stranger lingering behind 
for the trifle he expected to receive. 

‘* Here you are, my man,” she said, holding 
a shilling towards him, but at the sound of 
her voice he staggered backwards, and as he 
stood there beneath the gaslight Laura could 
see that his thin, haggard face had become 
ashen pale, whilst a gasp as though for breath 
came from him. 

“You are not well?’’ she said. 

‘Yes, yes?’ he answered hurriedly, and he 
moved away, when a something in his sunken 
eyes, in his voice—it was only a memory—but 
a something which caused her to call him 
back took poss.ssion of her, but it was too 
late. If he heard he did not trust himself to 
turn until he was lost to her in the darkness, 
and she had re-entered her cousin’s house. 

And then amid the falling snow he retraced 
his steps to where he had left her, the light 
from the street lamp letting him see the 
number of the door through whish she had 
passed, knowing not, taking no heed of the 
hours as they fled, whilst he remained watch- 
ing the figures from within, visible on the 





white blind, with an aching pain at his heart, 
a@ yearning to see her face once more, and 
then he was forced to ‘move on” by the 
policeman on the beat, little heeding, little 
caring, whither his footsteps led him, 

With Laura the first impression passed 


which his presence had caused on her mind. ! 


She treated it but as a start which a striking 


resemblance to the dead had caused her; and : 


it was not long, on her descending to the 
Fulham-Place drawing-room, after having 


divested herself of her wraps, before she be- 
came quite animated and cheerful beneath the 
influence of the kindness shown her by 
Edward and his wife; whilst Ada from the 
first usurped that love which she had showered 
on her in her infancy. 

‘1 suppose you don't remember cousin Laura 
at all,” she asked the child, when later on they- 
were seated at a table, to which the latter had 
brought some of her drawings for the other's 
inspection. 

“T doa little, but it seemed different,” the 
girl replied ; ‘‘ there were trees, and I can just 
remember a long garden where you would 
gather daisies and make chains for me, as we 
sat on the grass, but I know your eyes quite 
well. Ialways thought yon must be an angel ; 
they were so blue, heaven-like,” and Ada 
laughed at the recollection of her baby ideas, 
when Mrs. Marston advanced to where they 
were sitting. 

‘* You must go to bed now, Ada,” she said, 
‘‘cousin Laura is tired, and to-morrow you 
can have a long chat together ;” so kissing the 
gial’s fair face, the latter bade her go d-night, 
which was returned lovingly, tnough not 
without a feeling of resentment towards her 
mother for treating her so much like a 
child. 

But it was not long before Laura followed 
her example. She was, as Mrs. Marston had 
said, very tired, not so much from the effects 
of what she had done to weary heras from the 
strain which unforeseen events had placed 
upon her nervous system, and she was not 
sorry when Florence offered to show her to 
her room herself. 

But no sooner was her head with its golden 
wealth laid on the soft pillow, than her eyes 
refused to close with the sleep she courted ; 


| and, notwithstanding all her endeavours to the 
| contrary, she would constantly find her mind 


reverting to the strange man whose haggard 
face and sunken eyes had so impressed them- 
selves on her imagination. 
One—two—three—four—she heard each 
hour‘eolemnly tolled by the clock of the ad- 


jacent church, and then the voices of the . 


Christmas waits fell on her ear, until, as the 
grey dawn of the winter's morning entered the 
apartment, she fell into an uneasy slumber. 
She dreamt that the grave of her dead love 
reopened, and that with cold gaunt arms he 
had drawn her within, bringing her down, 


| down until her warm breath made the life 


blood to flow through his veins, and his eyes 
unclosed to gaze into hers. They were the eyes 
of the stranger, and then with a scream she 
awoke to hear Ada telling her how late it 
was, and the hot water which the servant had 
brought her expwing cold on the wash-stand 
where she had p: it. 


ee 


CHAPTER V. 
A RENCONTRE. 


BreakFAst over, and Edward gone to his 
office, Laura with Mrs. Marston and Ada 
atarted on a shopping expedition. There was 
s0 much to purchase in the way of presents 
for Christmas, a goodly assortment of which 
was to be seen at every shop window ; besides, 
there were many things needed for the juvenile 
party which was to take place on the twenty- 
third, on which occasion, although Ada was— 
or considered herself to be—too far advanced in 
years to do more than distribute the gifts, a 
Christmas tree on a large scale was always 
provided. 

Laura and the latter were busily engaged 
in the selection of some trinkets for the same 
when Mrs. Marston saying that, to save time, 
she would leave them to conclude their pur- 
chases whilst she went to Kuhn’s to give her 
order for ices etc, left them on the under- 
standing that they were to await her return, 
as she would not be over an hour away. 

The shop was crowded with ladies and 
children on the same errand, and the pre- 
scribed hour quickly passed, Ada exceeding 


— 
greatly the sum Mrs. Marston had given her 
to spend ; so much so, that Laura found she 
had not sufficient in her purse to lend her be. 
yond what she herself required. 

‘* We must wait, Ada, till mamma comes,” 
she said, when the young lady bebind the 
counter, taking down the address where the 
goods were to be sent, said they could be paiq 
for on delivery, but Laura preferred to wait, 
Another hour passed, and still no Mrs. Mars. 
ton, until from being fidgety the latter be. 
came anxious at her protracted absence. 

‘I think mamma must have misunderstood 
us,”’ she said to the child, who was far too 
engrossed in the examination of the pretty 
things around her, to share her cousin’s an. 
xiety. 

“T am sure she must have gone home,” 
when giving directions that the parcels should 
be sent as soon as possible, she was about te 
lead Ada from the shop when Florence en. 
tered. 

Her face was ashen pale, and there was a 
wild, frightened look in her eyes, her limbs 
evidently shaking beneath her, although she 
did all in her power to hide her emotion. 
‘We will take the things with us,” she 
said, when she heard how matters stood, turn. 
ing to hail a passing cab, and then paying 
the difference, giving directions that they 
should be placed in the same. 

“You get in first,’’ she said to Laura, push. 
ing her forward to where Ada had already 
taken her place, and then the former saw her 
take a hasty glance around, as though in fear 
of being followed, when she entered the 
vehicle. 

There was no allusion made to the cause of 
her being so long away, further than she sup- 
posed they thought she was lost, and aftera 
few moments she so far recovered herself as 
to talk with Ada respecting her purchases, 
until, in turning the corner of the street, her 
manner snddenly changed, the colour left her 
face, and she hurriedly leant. back on the 
cushioned seat, as though fearful of being 


een. 

“What is the matter, Florence? Are you 
not well?’’ Laura asked, bending forward to 
render assistance, when she became aware of 
the figure of @ man resting against the letter- 
box, his eyes apparently fixed on the cab in 
which they were seated. It was the stranger 
of the preceding evening, and then a train 
of pond worse thoughts passed through her 
brain. - ; 
Could it be possible that one in his position. 
whose threadbare coat, and wan, haggard 
countenance bespoke his poverty, have any in- 
fluence over her beautiful cousin ; but she was 
aroused from her reverie by the latter asking 
her to look out and see if any one was follow. 
ing them. : 

“A good many are, dear!” Laura replied, 
“a ‘“‘Do you mean anyone in partict- 
lart". 

‘‘ Yes,’ the other answered. 
you saw leaning against the post. 
notice him?” 

“T did,” ber cousin said ; “ but why should 
you think he would follow our cab?” 

“ Because he annoyed me so much by pel- 
sistently asking me for money to-day that 
had I seen s policeman I should have giveD 
him in charge,” Mrs Marston answered. 

“ Poor fellow !”’ Laura said, “ he looks half- 
starved, but I believe that man has a history. 
He is the same one who helped to remove MY 
trunk from the cab yesterday, when I came |v 
Fulham. place ; and when I gave him a shilling 
for his services he spoke quite like a gentle: 
man; in fact, I thought he was not going t 
take it !” 

But Mrs. Marston had heard no more than 
that the man she feared following them bad 
already been to Fulham-place, that he bad 
seen Laura, whose face was one not likely to be 
forgotten; and then a sickly faintness be 
overcome her, and she lay back unconscieus 
in the vehicle as they drew up at her ow? 
door. 


“That man 
Did you 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE CHILDREN'S BALL. 


To Laura her cousin's indisposition was a 
mystery, the more so that she felt convinced 
it was in some way connected with the 
presence of the man they left standing by the 
pillar-box ; and then she remembered the 
strange effect his face had had on herself when 
she first saw him on her arrival at Fulham- 
place, which only added the more to puzzle 
her, but as, on the following day, Florence 
had fully recovered her usual health beyond a 
slight nervousness, and several others passed, 
without their coming again in contact with the 
former, matters assumed their customary 
role. 
It was the twenty-third, the day on which 
Ada's party was to take place, and so engaged 
were all in preparation for the same that, for 
the time, the annoyance of which Mrs. 
Marston had complained, and to which she 
ascribed her illness, was entirely forgotten. 

A side door leading to the servants’ offices 
and garden at the back of the house, was 
besieged with tradespeople, who during the day 
delivered goods at that entrance, and at which 
avan With rout-seats, was seen to draw up 
later on. 

‘Be sure that door is kept shut,’ Mrs. 
Marston told the servants, but notwithstand- 
ing, so fally occupied were they, that they 
invariably trusted to the tradespeople to close 
it after them, which as invariably they never 


did. 

The back drawing-room opened into a con- 
servatory, very small and unassuming, but 
which was now made to look its prettiest, 
Chinese lanterns being suspened from the glass 
roof, falling amid the deep green foliage of the 
foreign plants placed within, and throwing a 
subdued light over the varied colours of the 
exotics still in bloom, whilst they caused the 
waters of a tiny fountain in their midst to 
sparkle beneath their rays. 

From this were stone steps, leading into the 
garden, from which all that was passing ‘in- 
side could be seen distinctly. 

In the former was placed the tree, filled with 
every conceivable kind of nick-nacks and 
bonbons, dolls in fairy costumes hanging by 
their waists from the branches, to which they 
were fastened by invisible wires, whilst wax 
— and smaller lanterns illuminated the 
whole. 

It wanted but a fleet half-hour to the time 
the guests were expected to arrive—Laura, 
who was the presiding goddess as far as the 
arrangements were concerned, having given 
the final touch to the supper room, where the 
table was arranged in exquisite taste, 

Mr. and Mrs. Marston, with Ada, had not 
yet descended from dressing when she entered 
the drawing-room, and after bestowing a 
cursory glance in the chimney-glass at her 
pretty figure, robed in black tulle spangled 
with gold, advanced to the conservatory, with 
the intention of, farther enhancing her charms 
by the addition of a white camellia, but she 
had scarcely reached the glass door when 
she became aware of the figure of a man, 
crouched amid the flowers. 

He turned at the sound of her approach 
and the scream she would have uttered died 
on her lips, which had now become colour- 
na whilst she clung to the doorfor sup- 

ort. 

He had risen now from where} he had re- 
mained concealed by the azaleas, and advanc- 
ing to .where she stood called her by name. . 

“Don't you know me?” he asked. 

“You! Egbert!” she gasped, shrinking 
from him. “I—we—thought you were 
dead.” 

.\‘ Rather that I had been so!’ he replied, 
bitterly, «than arise,’as it were, from the grave 
to find how soon I have been forgotten.” 

“Never by me,” she answered, now that the 
first Start his presence had given her was past, 
holding out her hands to him, and she would 
feign have drawn him within. 

“No, no; such as I am must not mix in 


respectable society,” he said, with bitter 
sarcasm; ‘but you see I have met with some 
luck since I helped to remove your boxes;”’ 
and he looked down at his dress, which was 
that of a gentleman. ‘I happened to tumble 
across an old friend who had known me before 
disgrace came. He was the only one to believe 
me innocent when everything and everyone 
was against me!” 

‘‘Don't say so, Egbert,’’ Laura said, in- 
terrupting him. ‘I always knew that you were 
guiltless.” 

‘‘I think you did, little girl,’ he answered, 
the memory of that scream in the Court-house 
returning to him; ‘but most did not, and 
amongst them the judge who sentenced me 
to ten years’ penal servitude. However, that 
is all past now!” he added, brushing his 
hand across his forehead, as though to banish 
the horror left by a fearful dream. ‘I am in 
the position of an honest man now in the 
office of the friend who never doubted me; 
and yet I felt happier when treading the mill, 
thinking that each day was bringing me 
nearer to the wife who, fool as I was, I be- 
ieved to be mourning my absence. But whose 
house is this?’’ he asked, changing his tone; 
‘and what are you doing beneath this roof ?"’ 

For the moment Laura was silent. What 
could she say? To tell the truth would be 
- to add to the misery of the man before 

er: 

‘‘T am only on a visit,’’ she answered ; and 
then Ada's voice, calling Auntie, fell on her 
ear, and a tiny fairy in white, with white 
roses looping up an overskirt of silver gauze, 
entered the room. 

‘* Whose child is that that she should call 
you thus?” the man asked, whilst hidden as 
he was by the tall azaleas behind which he 
had again stepped at the sound of approach- 
ing footsteps, he could, unobserved, distinctly 
see the pretty head of the former, with its 
wealth of golden hair shimmering down her 
back like burnished gold. 

And then a suddev thought took possession 
of him, and he would feign have pushed his 
way into the apartment had not a man, enter- 
ing at the moment through the open door, 
arrested his footsteps. 

‘*T must see you alone,”’ he had just time to 
say. ‘Meet me atthe corner, by St. George’s 
Hospital, to-morrow at five o’clock;’’ and 
then, stooping so that the plants would hide 
his movements, he passed from the conserva- 
tory, and Laura re-entered the drawing-room, 
her heart beating almost audibly, and her 
whole form quivering with fear; when, with 
the sound of his footsteps falling distinctly on 
her ears, she turned to meet Edward Marston 
and Ada. 

The former moved to the spot from whence 
she had just emerged, peering suspiciously 
where the Chinese lanterns cast their soft light 
over the quiet green of the broad-leaved plants. 

‘I could have sworn I saw a man pass into 
the garden,’’ he said, returning to where Ada 
was asking her aunt’s opinion on her toilette. 
*‘ You did not notice any one lurking about, 
did you?” he added, addressing the latter. 

Bat Laura was apparently too much ab- 
sorbed in the girl's dress to heed his ques- 
tion; and it remained unanswered when 
Florence entered the room, and the guests 
commenced to arrive. 

Bat, notwithstanding her heightened colour, 
and the animated expression of her counten- 
ance as she turned from one to the other, 
apparently finding as much enjoyment in the 
amusement afforded the younger members of 
the party as they did themselves, Laura could ; 
detect a certain uneasiness in her cousin’s 
manner, as from time to time she would turn 


she could see the face of the former turn a 
shade paler, and then, as the man moved on, 
aspasm of fear passed over her countenance. 

But the dancing and music which followed 
for the moment sent other thoughts from her 
mind, her strange meeting with Egbert in the 
conservatory almost forgotten when they had 
adjourned to the ballroom, where the fairy 
forms of the juvenile guests whirled in the 
mazy waltz, and the strains of Strauss’s 
dreamy music filled the apartment. 





CHAPTER VII. 
THE MEETING. 


Tue ball was kept up until an early hour 
in the cold winter morning, and not before 
the dull grey streaks of another day had 
entered within the closed blinds did the last 
of the guests drive from Fulham.place. 

“Oh! what a delightful night it was, 
mamma dear?” Ada said, leaning her golden 
head on her mother's shoulder. ‘“‘ And I don’t 
feel a bit tired.” 

“Then your looks belie you, my child,” 
Laura said, as she handed the former a cup 
of coffee from the tray which had just been 
brought in, and, notwithstanding all her 
assertions, a weary yawn escaped the girl's 
lips. 

PB at now that they were left to themselves, 
with the exception of the latter, all interest in 
the evening’s proceedings seemed to have 
passed, 

Edward could not overcome the conviction 
he had, that he had seen a male form peering 
from amid the orchids on the guests assembled 
in his drawing-room, whilst Mra. Marston 
shivered at the possibility that they had been 
followed on their way from town, and that 
the man she most feared had been a witness 
as she moved forward to receive her visitors, 
Laura alone knowing to the full the extent at 
which that espionage had arrived, and fearing 
more than all for the result of future events. 

That she would meet Egbert on the evening 
of the day which had already dawned she had 
determined. She must ascertain from him- 
self how far his knowledge existed, and do all 
in her power to avert any consequences which 
might ensue, was he already in possession 
of the dread facts. 

When she descended from her room between 
three and four in the afternoon she found 
Mrs. Marston asleep on the sofa in the draw- 
ing-room, Edward was away at his office, 
and Ada, who was poring over some music, 
was too weary even to ask to be allowed to 
accompany her, so kissing the girl's hot lips, 
and with a laugh telling her how dissipated 
she looked, she merely said she should not be 
long, and passed out into the wintry air. 

Hailing an omnibus she was soon conveyed 
to her destination, aud as she alighted she 
found the road thronged with people emerging 
from the Park, the most part of whom were 
the skaters, whose glowing faces mingled with 
others who had been witnesses of the sport 
they had enjoyed. 

Egbert was already at the rendezvous. 

‘“‘T thought you would not ‘come,” he said, 
as she advanced to meet him, warmly grasping 
her extended hand. ‘But come into the 
Park, I can talk to you better there,’ and 
linking her arm within jhis own he led her 
through the gates. ‘‘I hope you won’t be 
cold ; but I see you are well wrapped up,” he 
added, giving a cursory glance at the expensive 
furs in which she was dressed. 

“No; Iam not cold,” Laura answered, and 
then they walked on in silence for a short 





her eyes towards the penenetney ; and once, 
when following the direction of her gaze, she 
felt assured that some one was stealthily 
moving within. 

‘‘ Are you quite sure the side gate was kept 
closed according to my orders ?’’ Mrs, Marston 
asked in an undertone of a servant, who now | 
entered with a tray bearing ices | 








The reply of the latter was inaudible, but 





 cabby's himself, I assisted him to dislodge 


while, until their path became less frequented 
and, like themselves, only one or two were 
strolling leisurely along, seemingly with nc 
purpose in life beyond the killing of its pre- 
cious moments. 

“You did not know who I was on that 
night when, in a coat not half so reputable as 
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your box from the roof of his vehicle?” he 
laughed, as he turned with a sad smile to his 
companion. 

“No,” she replied; “and yet there was 
something in your face which seemed familiar 
to me. But, you know, we all thought you 
were dead, having received the news of your 
death from the governor of the prison.” 

‘‘And I suppose. you were like the rests 
Laura,” he continued, ‘‘ never shed a tear for 
the dead convict, or put on a scrap of crape 
for the cousin you once—well, played with 
when you were a child? But, there, don't 
cry,’”’ he said, as he saw the effect of his words. 
‘* When the girl who had sworn at Heaven's 
altar to keep to me through good report and 
evil report, when the wife whose image was 
ever before me in those long night-watches, 
when after the day’s weary toil I lay upon my 
wooden bed, ever looking forward to our re- 
union, as the shipwrecked mariner to the 
beacon light; in my snatches of sleep ever 
dxeaming of her, in imagination feeling her 
soft arms around my neck, her warm lips 
pressed to mine; when, I say, she can forget 
me, living to look on me in after years as a 
thing to he despised, how can I expect others to 
prove faithful to my memory ? 

He paused, in the agony of his own feelings 
failing to note the snffering which was de- 
— on the countenance of the girl beside 

im. 

‘* Bat who told you that she had ceased to 
ove you, to think of you?” Laura asked. 

“T heard it from her own lips,” was the 
reply, ‘‘ when she threatened to give me in 
charge if I persisted in addressing myself to 
her. Well, I suppose it was my fault,’ he 
added, ‘for, in truth, I was a sorry figure, and 
pride goes a long way with women, I know, 
and that is why I asked you to meet me, 
Laura, for I verily believe she really did not 
recognise me as her husband, and I thought 
you would tell her how that you had seen me, 
and tell her gently, dear, that I am still alive, 
in a position once more to take her to my 
heart and home, and our baby—a big girl now, 
isn't she?” 

And then he stopped, the picture which he 
had drawn in his imagination suddenly be- 
coming bleared and daubed as his eyes met 
those of his companion. 

She had sank on one of the seats beneath 
the bare branches of a mighty elm, her fair 
face no less white than the snow which had 
rested there, her bosom heaving with the 
emotion of her feelings, whilst her eyes alone 
told him of the deathblow to his hopes, which 
she failed the courage to impart to him. 

‘Then you do not know ?’’ she stammered. 

‘Know what?’ he asked, his whole face 
quivering with the excitement of his feelings. 

And then she told him all, her heart bleed- 
ing the while as she noted the agony depicted 
on his countenance. For the moment that 
love which she had hoped time and absence 
had helped her to conquer, rising up in her 
heart, and then he turned almost fiercely on 
her in his great grief—on her who would have 
died to have saved him a little of his dreadfal 
sorrow. 

** And the child? ” he asked, offering her his 
arm to lead her from the spot, blind to all as 
he was but his terrible degradation. 

‘* She is with them,” she answered. 


He did not reply, but a look she never forgot 
passed over his features, and he hurried her 
along, like one mad fleeing from a fancied 
pursuer. 

Just then two gentlemen passed, and lifting 
her head Laura recognised Bertram Ormonde. 

He raised his-hat, and would have shaken 
hands, bat a sudden turn on the part of 
Egbert caused him tofalter. She noticed him 


start, and then with a bow he passed on, and 
Lavra heard him say,— 

 Ooly my aunt's companion,” in reply to 
his friend s inquiries as to who his fair ac- 
quaintance was. 








CHAPTER VIII. 
A PRESENTIMENT. 


Tue next morning Laura received a letter. 
Tt was in Lady Leach's handwriting, regret- 
ting that she was unable again to receive her 
under her roof; but from the questionable 
society in which she was seen it was utterly 
impossible that she could do so. albeit that 
the many years she had been with her ren- 
dered the parting most difficult to bear. 

She enclosed cheque for twenty-five pounds 
in lieu of notice, and could do no more than 
wish her well in the future. Laura read to 
the end, and then it fell from her hands as the 
full meaning of its cruel import passed through 
her mind. 

“IT do not intend returning to Chester- 
square,” she told Mrs. Marston, who, seated 
at the breakfast-table, was watching her 
movements from behind the hissing tea-urn. 

“Not return to Lady Leach, Laura? What 
on earth do you mean?” that lady asked. 
* Are you going to be married, or what ?”’ and 
she lifted the cover from a dish of hot rolls. 

‘* Married , Florence—never !” was the reply. 
“T have suffered too much from the marriages 
of others ever to commit such a folly myself.” 

“T do not understand,” Mrs. Marston an- 
swered, proceeding with her breakfast, but her 
whole countenance changed when Laura told 
her that she had seen Egbert, and that it was 
through being with him in the park the previous 
day that she had lost her situation. 

‘And what had that to do with it?” her 
cousin asked. 

Laura raised her eyes, filled with tears, as 
Mrs. Marston spoke, The latter had fully 
recovered her self-possession now, and was list- 
lessly toying with her teaspoon, as though 
Egbert being alive or dead was no concern of 
hers, whilst the girl coatinued to relate all 
that had transpired, from the evening on which 
he, in his ragged cost, had assisted to remove 
her luggage, to the time when he made himeelf 
known to her on the night of the children's 
perty, and their assignation for the following 
day. 

‘You can act as you please, Laura,’’ she 
said, when the latter ended ber narrative. ‘I 
shall abide by the belief I hold, that this man 
is an impostor—a vagabond, who, for purposes 
best known to himself, probably extortion, 
chooses to parade before us as Egbert, the 
official proof of whose death I still possess in 
the governor's handwriting. I can only con- 
clude they were fellow-prisoners, and in that 
way he has becomeacquainted with the names 
and habits of our family ; but that he is Egbert 
himself I will never believe.”’ and Mrs. Marston 


changed the subject, as, the door opening. her 
husband entered the room. Only referring 
to it later on, by telling her cousin that until 





what a fool Iam to give: a second thought to 
such nonsenge,’’ he added, suddenly changing 
his manner. “Why even Ada is laughing a; 
me,’”’ he continued, in a bantering tone, “and 
I do believe Laura is too,” and he turned to 
where the latter had just moved from the win. 
dow. ‘: Why no, I declare she is crying|” 
he said; ‘“‘and if it were not that you, Flor. 
ence, and Ada are in good spirits, I should be. 
lieve the air was filled with blue-deviis.” 

«Your liver out of order most likely, dear,” 
was Mrs. Marston's practical reply, and then, 
as after looking at his watch, he hastily rose 
to go to the City, she followed him to the 
hall, to assist him with his overeoat. 

‘She knows all,” she whispered, jerking 
her head in the direction of Laura; “ they 
have met, and she has told him everything.” 

‘‘ It isonly as I feared,” was the reply, and 
he would have said more, but Ada opening the 
door suddenly he merely kissed his wife, and 
went out. 

And Florence returned to the room where 
Laura still remained, merely, as she said, to 
get the morning paper; when, after having 
secured the same, she was about to ring the 
bell that the table might be cleared, as the 
heard a key inserted in the street-door, and a 
few moments later Edward re-entered the 
apartment. 

‘** Have you left anything behind, dear?” 
she asked, wondering at his return, but he 
made no answer to her question, only advance. 
ing to where she stood, on the soft fleece of 
the hearthrug; when, drawing her towards 
him, he gazed long and steadfastly on her up. 
turned face, now wearing a frightened, scared 
look, and then he preseed his lips to hers. 

“Don’t be alarmed, darling, if I should be 
late,” he said, and then, with a passionate 
kiss, he was gone. 

Butit was some moments before Mrs. Mar- 
ston recovered the surprise his strange man. 
ner had created in her mind, till ascribing the 
same to the worry and anxiety whieh recent 
events had occasioned him she gave it no 
further heed, until, later on, her heart was 
breaking with the terrible sorrow she could 
not then foresee; and in theagony of her 





spirit. she prayed to be released from a life 
from which all light and happiness had fled 
' from her for ever. 

Ascending to the drawing-room, after the 
door had again closed on her husband, she 
' seated herself by the cheerful fire, ostensibly 
to read, but found it impossible to concentrate 
her thoughts‘on the topics of the day, as they 
! would wander back to scenes in the past, 
' which recent events had brought so vividly to 
her remembrance. 

She could hear Ada practising in the 
adjoining apartment, to which the old piano 
had been lately removed to give place to one of 


she met with another situation she was welcome More modern manufacture, and Laura had 


to make their home hera. 


| gone ont, after having written a long letter to 


Edward Marston was more than usnally Lady Leach; whilst she, Florence Marston, 


grave, as he seated himself opposite his wife, 
who, now that she had, as she considered, dis- 


posed of a disagreeable subject in the most 
satisfactory manner, became quite animated 
whilst attending to the duties of the table; 


' was alone, save for a grim spectre which would 
ever and anon. arise . before her, telliig 4° 
but too truly that ‘ Nemesis” was on ber 
track. j 

| And yet, vain, selfish as she was, there was 


but, notwithstandingall her efforts, and Ada’s ® time when she bad been deceived, and 
merry prattle, they failed to disperse the the true, trusting girl became a hard, pet oO 
gloomy thoughts which had taken poseession Woman, hoping. praying when but twenty to’ 


of the former. 


Laura had risen from the table, endeavour- 


released from the man who called her wile, 
|when each day her fetters. became to her 8° 


ing to hide her tear-stained face by the cage grips of iron, and she chafed against the 


of a pet canary to whom she gave her undi- 
vided attention, unheedful of the conversation 


carried on by the breakfast trio. 


chains which bound her. : 
| ‘The only child of indulgent parents in bet 
‘ childhood, knowing no restraint, studied i 


But even Mrs. Marston's voice became more every whim, at eighteen T'lorence a sg 
subdued, as she could not fail to notice her, was & spoiled beauty, the very possession 


husband's nervousness. 


‘*Are you not well, Edward?” she asked, | 


| the latter in anextreme, gaining for her from 
| strangers the same worship with which tbe 


her eyes resting anxionsly on the untasted , former regarded her. 


food, allowed to grow cold and unpalatable ; 


It was then that she was introduced to the 


whilst he, with a far-away look in his earnest , Marstons, a family which had at that time 


eyes, appeared to be lost in thought. 


| come to live in the neighbourhood, theit 


« Yes, dear!” he replied, making an effort father having succeeded Dr. Postle, the late 
to rouse himself; “but I bave a fit of the practitioner inthe parish. 


horrors, a precentiment, a feeling of coming! 


From the friendship which soon grew be- 


evil, which seems to haunt me; but there, tween the two families the young people were 
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much thrown in each otker’s society, until 

altimately, from the admiration with which it 

was evident the elder brother regarded the 
beautiful girl, he became to hope for a nearer 
and dearer tie. 

Bat unknown to him Edward had already 
pleaded his cause, and gained the affections of 
Florence, who with the consent of the parents 
of eavh, accepted bim as her future husband. 

Egbert feeling himself aggrieved not only 
at the refusal he had met with, but at, as he 
termed it, being kept inthe dark with respect 
to his brother's engagement, a coolness 
amounting almost to enmity arose between 
them, and he determined to leave Boreham, 
the home of both, to pursue his-studies for 
the bar, to which he was destined. 

But the image of the girl he had left in the 
quiet village was ever present with him, until 
his love became almost a madness, and the 
idea of leaving no stone unturned to prevent 
her union with Edward entered his brain. 

The opportunity came, when he least 
expected it, at a garden party to which he was 
invited, the latter was present, a circumstance 
which cansed him no little surprise, being in 
ignorance that he was even in London. 

“ Well, who should have thought of meeting 
you here, Edward,” he said, holding out his 
hand to the other, who with a lady on his 
arm was sauntering a little away from the 
other guests. ‘ 

“T have been in town for: the last three 
months,” he said, ‘‘ and it is a wonder we have 
not tumbled against each other before ; ” then 
turning to his fair companion, ‘allow me to 
introduce you to Miss Hazlewood,” he said, 
“her mother was our mater’s dearest friend.”’ 

He acknowledged the introduction, con- 
tinuing to walk by their side for awhile, until 
meeting others they became separated. 

“They will make a splendid pair!” Egbert 
overheard one dowager tell another, referring 
to Edward and his fair companion. ‘ Well, 
Mattie might do worse. Mr. Marston is a fine 
young fellow, and is very clever in his pro- 
fession, I understand.”’ 

“But I thought he was engaged to a girl 
in the country?” theother replied. ‘I saw 
her once when staying at Boreham Hall; she 
was pointed out to me, a lovely creature, with 
eyes soft as a gazelle’s, and the most perfect 
face I think I ever saw.” 

“A boy and girl attachment most likely, 
nothing more,” and then they turned to speak 
to a gentleman who at that moment 
approached. 

The next day Dr. Marston received a letter, 
informing him ‘that Egbert, being far from 
well, had made up his mind to spend a short 
time at Boreham. 

He had not been long at his father's resi- 
dence before Florence was made aware of the 
fact; and when they met, he being the first to 
name Edward, she thought he had wisely for- 
given the wrong be considered his brother had 
done him, as she made numerous inquiries 
respecting her absent lover. 

But unfortunately for Egbert, the more he 
Was in the society of the beautifal girl, the 
stronger his love became for her, until in an 
evil moment -he told her of the conversation 
which had reachéd his ears that day of the 
garden. party, how he had noticed himself the 
admiration and attention bestowed on Miss 
Hazlewood by his brother —so much s0, that he 
had come to the conclusion that their engage- 
ment was broken off; and as he marked the 
effect of his words on the jealous temperament 
of Florence, he fanned the flame already -ig- 
hited, until bat afew weeks elapsed before she 
wasled to the altar by Egbert himself, her heart 
bleeding the while for the man who even in his 
faithlessness she alone loved. 

Then came a year to her of wedded micery, 
which all the love, the efforts made by her 
husband to make her happy, could not avert, 
= when her babe was born, she prayed for 

ath, 

Laura Heywood, the brother's cousin, was 
the only one who knew that her love for 

Edward had never died; and then came the 








story of her husband’s crime, his arrest, and 
conviction, followed ‘shortly after by the 
rumour of his death, and not till then did the 
cloud of melancholy which ever rested on the 
brew of the young wife become lifted. 

She and Edward met once more, and she 
learnt for the first time of the guilt of the 
dead man which had separated them, and 
then she became the wife of her former 
lover. 

Eight years had passed since then, and she 
never repented the step she had taken, and 
now she rebelled against the fate which had 
caused the man she had almost ceased to re- 
member to arise between her and her happi- 
ness, 

Unconscious of the treachery which had 
been practised on himself, it was at F.gbert’s 
own request that Edward had promised to 
watch over his wife and child at the time of 
his condemnation, and not until the supposed 
death of his brother did Florence confess to 
him the wrong that had bzen done. 

And now Mrs. Marston sat gazing into the 
blazing coals, unconscious of all but her sad 
thoughts, wondering in her mind what the end 
would be, when a slight sound aroused her 
from her reverie. The door was gently opened, 
and pale and haggard, with dishevelled hair, 
his eyes starting from their sockets, whilst 
his countenance was pale as death, she turned 
to face the man she most dreaded to see— 
Egbert himself ! 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE MURDER. 


TREMBLING in every limb, Florence arose 
from the chair she had occupied, her face 
scarce less white than that of her unwelcome 
visitor. 

“How dare you?” she said. It was all 
that she could utter; as, with the fear she 
could not hide depicted on her every feature, 
she saw him advance to where she stood. 

“Don’t be afraid,” he answered, lifting one 
hot, burning hand to brush the hair from his 
no less burning forehead. ‘I am not going 
to hurt you, Florence. I am here to bid you 
good-bye for ever. Don’t speak,” he added, 
seeing her lips move. ‘‘I know all, maybe it 
is justice; but if I have sinned I have been 
sorely punished ; more so, I fancy, though I 
may be wrong, than I think my sin deserved. 
But it is ended now, dear! I am going away, 
never again to come between you and your 
happiness. I asked Edward to take care of 
you ; he has done so,” and a bitter laugh 
broke from him, and then his tone changed 
once more ; the wild look paseed from his eyes, 
which became moist with unshed tears, whilst 
a dry choking sob he could not subdue broke 
from his bosom, and then hé stretched out his 
arms to the woman before him; and before 
she could resist she was enfolded in his strong 
embrace. She felt his arms like bands of iron 
press around her, his hot breath play on her 
forehead as he told her how he loved her, and 
then he released her, when he rushed from the 
room. 

A few moments later Laura entered, but 
Mrs. Marston had recovered her self-posses- 
sion. She was standing by the window, watch- 
ing until ghe lost him in the distance, and 
then she turned to see if the former was aware 
that anyone had left the house. 

‘‘Have you been home long?” she asked. 

‘Some time, Florence. But who was that 
man who just now left? Was it Egbert?” 

‘Yes, he came to say good-bye,” was the 
reply. ‘He has promised never to darken 
my path again,’ and Laura could not fail 
to see the relief which his promise had 
given to her cousin’s wife. 

**Gone!”’ she repeated to herself, a short 
time after, when alone she wondered what 
it was that had passed between them, her own 
heart breaking the while, for he had gone, left 
her without one thought. 

The days were visibly lengthening now, and 


tea had long been removed before the curtains 
were closed for the evening, 

Laura had for her little cousin’s amusement 
sung one or two songs, and then the piano 
was closed, Mrs. Marston anxiously await- 
ing the sound of her husband's return, every 
now and then looking at the timepiece, as the 
minutes passed on—on, and he aid not come. 

‘*How late papa is!’’ she said, tarning to 
the child, and then she moved to the window, 
but all was quiet as the grave. There was 
little traffic in Foulham-place, and the one 
street-lamp visible looked dim and miserable 
in the damp night air, and still he did not 
come. 

An hour behind, and Laura, equally anxious, 
left the room, proceeding down the gravel 
path leading to the outer gate, to see if she 
could discern him in the distance, a feeling of 
dread hanging, clinging around her, which try 
as she would she could not dispel, and Florence 
anxiously questioning her when she again 
entered within. 

But still the weary hours dragged on, and 
no Edward. A messenger was sent to the 
office, where all was silent as the grave, but to 
return with the same result—no sign of the 
missing man. 

And thus the long night wore on, and still 
the two women watched, little Ada alone 
having succumbed to the sleep which closed 
her weary eyes, and the bitter cold of the 
early dawn benumbing their stiffened limbs. 

‘Lay down for awhile, Florrie, dear,” the 


‘TBtrl said, “and I willawaken you the moment 


any news arrives ;"’ but in her agony too great 
for words, the other gently moved her from 
her, until Laura, as she gazed on her white, 
wild face, almost feared that her reason would 
give way. 

And the moments still dragged on, each one 
bringing the glorious day more near, the cold 
grey passing away, and a clear blue sky with 
fleecy clouds almost a3 those of summer 
alone coming across the January sun, whilst 
two whité faces yet peered against the window 
panes, from which the frost was quickly dis- 
appearing. 

A few hours later, and a policeman with a 
doctor was seen to enter the offices of Mars- 
ton and Co., Engineers, and then an anxious 
crowd pressed forward until with difficulty 
they were kept from pushing their way up 
the steps to the room where a man lay with 
his face to the floor, and still those women 
watched—watched on. 

But no cry escaped the lips of the widowed 

wife, when at last the sad truth was broken 
to her, so gently fearing for the consequences 
which might ensue; but her dumb grief de- 
picted in the agony of her velvet eyes was 
terrible to behold, as refusing all food she 
lay with those eyes ever open, restlessly 
moving beneath the heavy lids, and an old 
faded pheto—it was his—pressed to her 
bosom. 
But at length the fountain of her grief gave 
way, and the doctors said she was saved. It 
was then she for tre frst time spake of her 
great trouble, and when she drew Laura’s 
head down close to hers, the one thought she 
feared passed through their minds; but the 
only word she uttered was Egbert ! 


CHAPTER xX. 
TEN YEARS AFTER. 


No clue was discovered to the murderer, 
and, like many other similar crimes, the hand 
which struck Edward Marston his deathblow 
was never discovered, thus adding yet another 
to the many mysteries existing in the great 
metropolis. 

Egbert had as completely gone as though 
he had indeed been laid in his grave, Mrs. 
Marston and Laura alone retaining the know- 
ledge they possessed, which if given in evidence 
would have led most likely to his arrest, not- 
withstanding that, in their own minds, their 





suspicions rested on hi.a alone; but then the 
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safe having been broken into and emptied of 
its contents, and according to the policeman’s 
testimony the thief evidently having been 
suddenly discovered in the act, andin self- 
defence felling the other to the ground, was 
not in accordance with what would have been 
likely to have taken place, had the brothers 
met, when, doubtless, words would have passed 
between them, and the sound of an altercation 
been heard by others, which was not the 
case. 

Florence, weakened far too much by the 
effects of her terrible grief to transact any 
business, Laura acted on her behalf, the 
furniture disposed of according to her wish, 
as sogn as the arrangements following on the 
dead man’s funeral could ected ; and then 
with Ada, whose pretty face was very sad and 
worn, these two women so strangely brought 
together bid adieu to the scenes wrought with 
such misery to each, determining to make 
their home in a seaport town on the borders of 
Flanders ; and here they settled, an old French 
woman who had once been nurse to Mrs. 
Marston acting as their attendant. 

Ada was delighted with the quaint customs 
of the old Flemish town, a century behind 
ourselves, and the short petticoats and high 
caps of the women as they sat vending their 
wares in the broad market-place, knitting the 
while in the warm sunshine, a basin of soupe 
maigre their only luxury. 

It was the hot season, when Paris was un- 
bearable, and there were many families, both 
English and French, flocking into the little 
town, the Hotel des Bains close by the sea 
having long been filled, and on the wide ex- 
panse of sand, when the tide was lew, the 
tourists would swarm to enjoy the fresh 
breeze coming from the ocean. 

‘“‘There ees a new familee come in dis 
afternoon, madame,”’ old Marguerite said one 
morning, when placing come lovely fruit and 
cream on the breakfast-table ; “an Engleesh 
lady wid her son, but he ees an invaleed, 
poor young man, and old Jacques has to draw 
him in ees chair each day to de sea, Look, 
Mademoiselle, queek! dere he goes!’’ and 
Marguerite drew Laura’s attention to where 
a gentleman was, as she said, being conveyed 
by Jacques along the rough, stony streets to 
the smoother road leading to the sands. 

By hisside an elderly lady was walking, who 
every now and then made some little altera- 
tion in the arrangement of his pillows, so as 
to give greater comfort to the invalid. They 
passed close by the window where they were 
standing; and owing to some remark made by 
the former the man raised his head, evidently 
attracted by the fair English face of Ada, but 
he had no sooner done so than his eyes 
widened in astonishment as they fell on that 
of her cousin. 

Ten years was a long time, but with Laura 
they had wrought but little change, whilst her 
features were engraved on the memory of 
Bertram Ormonde as faithfully as though 
they had parted but yesterday. 

Another moment the bath-chair was stop- 
ped, and Lady Leach was shaking hands with 
Florence, the while she was horribly abusing 
herself for the heartless way in which she had 
treated her companion in the days gone by. 

“‘ But I was well punished, dear,” she added. 
“ After dismissing you I had a string of the 
most artful, designing young women imagin- 
able, those who could not please me endeav- 
onring to run away with Bertie, and he mak- 
ing love to each in their turn in the most pro- 
voking way.” 

‘Bat I am so sorry to see Mr. Ormonde 
an invalid,’’ Laura said, when she was able 
to get a word in. ‘Nothing serious, I 
hope?” 

‘A fall, my dear,” her ladyship replied, 
‘‘injared his spine, poor fellow |” and then de- 
claring for the fiftieth time that she dare not 
keep him waiting any longer, she returned 
to the chair, kissing her hand to Laura, and 
bowing pleasantly to Florence and Ada. 

For some days after, the chair was not 
een, and on Jacques being interviewed by 





Marguerite, the gentleman, he said, was too ill 
to leave the house, and that evening a note 
was delivered to Laura from her ladyship, im- 
ploring her at once to come to le Hotel de 
Flandres, Bertie she feared was dying. 

‘* It was his wish, dear,” the little woman 
said, “there is something, he says, he must 
say to you, for he is so much worse, and he 
could not go with this secret untold. I hope 
it is nothing very dreadful, but you had better 
humour him.” 

And so Laura was led to Bertie’s bedside, 
and as she looked on his altered features, so 
aged as they now appeared, she almost won- 
dered how she could have recognised him a 
short week ago. 

‘*T am very ill, Laura,’’ he said, holding out 
to her a thin and wasted hand, ‘‘ and somehow 
I don’t think I shall live.” 

**You must not think ‘so,’”? she answered ; 
‘* you will be better in a few days.” 

‘“‘T may be,” he replied, fixirig his eyes on 
her face. ‘‘ How little altered you are, your 
hair as beautiful ‘as ever,’’ passing his hand 
over it, “and I am an old man; but ‘I can't 
bear it any longer, so am going to make a 
clean breast of it,” he went on, referring to 
the former subject. 

‘*You remember when we last met. You 
were coming ont of the Park with Egbert 
Marston, and Icut you. Hush!” and he lifted 
his hand as she would have spoken, ‘I 
hated that man, because I had wronged him, 
and I Joved you. He did not recognise me, 
but I knew him in a moment; he was the 
confidential clerk of my uncle, whom he was 
supposed to have robbed, and for which crime 
he suffered penal servitude, whilst I, Bertram 
Ormonde, was the real thief. There, it is all 
out now. Tell me you hate me?’? 

**T can’t say that,’ she answered; ‘‘ though 
it is hard to forgive you,” 

He was waiting patiently for her answer, 
and when it came his voice became gentle as 
& woman's. 

* You will try, dear ?" he said. “I was a 
wild, wicked youth then, but the most I could 
doI have done to make amends. The night 
Edward Marston was murdered I met Egbert. 
He had just come from his office, but don't start 
—he was not his brother's murderer. The man 
who committed the crime was an old servant 
of my own; the only one who knew that it 
was J who robbed my uncle. Plunder was 
his object, and I detected him but an hour 
afterwards with the stolen property in his 
possession, but where or how he obtained it 
I did not know until the reportsin the papers 
enlightened me. To have given evidence 
against him, after having given information 
tothe police, would only have been to bring 
a hornet’s nest about my own ears, and so I 
determined to let matters take their course.” 

‘* And Egbert? ’’ Laura asked. 

‘*T am coming to that,” he said. ‘ Feeling 
sure that had others seen him as I had, as 
was probable they might have done, that sus- 
picion would fall on him, I told him of his 
danger, and had the greatest difficulty in per- 
suading him to leave the country; but I ulti- 
mately did so, paying his passage to Aastralia 
by a steamer which sailed early that morning, 
and where he is now doing well. He writes me 
word, pw, but one wish, that his wife 
and child were with him.” 

‘“*May Heaven bless you!” was all Laura 
could say, and then she fell on her knees, 
bathing his hand with her hot, burning tears. 


CONCLUSION. 


Bor Bertie did not die, and in the grey- 
haired gentleman who walks but slightly lame 
with the aid of a stick, one would never 
recognise the invalid who was dragged in a 
chair over the Dunkerque Sands; but it is 
oftener than otherwise that the stick even is 
thrown aside, and he rests alone on the arm 
of Laura, his wife. 

There are only those two now left to each 


other, for Lady Leach has long joired th, 
majority ; and Florence Marston, with ho; 
daughter. have been reunited in a far-away 
land to the husband whose past troubles az 
forgotten in his present happiness ! 


[THE END.] 








“TOM’S WIFE AND CHILD.” 
—0:— 


Wuen I rose on the morning of my twen. 
tieth birthday, and nodded merrily to my 
own reflection in the glass, the bright young 
face that laughed back at me was that of a 
handsome, happy, and very fortunate girl. 

‘Good morning, Miss Lydia Searle,”’ I said, 
“‘ And if all goes well with us, you won’t be 
Miss Lydia Searle at all this time next year, 
but Mrs. Harry Hatton instead.” 

It wanted but three weeks of my wedding. 
day. I was happy as I was busy- just then, 
for I loved the man whose bride I was so soon 
to become with alla young girl’s warm, un. 
tried affection. 

‘Better than anyone in the world but 
Tom,” I thought. ‘And surely nobodv ever 
could or ought to be dearer to me than Tom.” 

Tom was my twin brother. The usuil 
strong affection existing between twins was 
exceptionally powerfal in our case—from cir. 
cumstances. 

One of us was born strong and robust, and 
the other frail and small. Notwithstanding 
my sex, I was the favoured one by nature, 
while Tom was the weakly twin. 

That was the first of his misfortunes, which 
naturally gave him a claim on me, and at the 
same time attached him to me and made him 
cling to me as a heartier, manlier boy would 
not have done. The second misfortune was 
that he resembled our father. 

Poor fellow! As if he could help that! And 
yet Uncle Elliot resented it in him jast as if 
he had been to blame for it. ‘‘ Not a farthing 
of my money shall go to this second Tom 
Searle,”’ he used to say. 

And he kept his word. He had adopted 1s 
at poor mother’s death. Oar father had died 
years before. 

He gave us both a good education, and cot 
Tom a position in a bank; but when he died 
—just a year before that twentieth birthday 
of mine—I was his sole heiress. 

It grieved me terribly. I loved Tom betier 
far than myself,and would have shared any- 
thing with bim; but he was proud, poor dear, 
and wouldn’t hear of such a thing. 

So the best I could do was to spend as much 
money upon him as possible, and lend him all 
he wanted to use. He had no objection to 
that, because, as he would say,— 

‘*Some of these days, when I’m partner 
in the bank, I'll pay it all back again, Lyddy.” 

And, of course, it was quite probable that 
same day he would be partner, since I was 
about to be married to the banker's only son 
and heir. 

I was puzzled sometimes to know what Tom 
did with so much money. He had “ specala- 
tions on hand,” he told me. I thought tat 
perhaps he was rather extravagant, too— 
perhaps somewhat inclined to be wild. 

‘‘He is so young and so handsome!” | 
thought. . . 

I was always making excuses for him t) 
myself; but, of course, common sense taught 
me that if he would be steadier, and attend 
to business better, his chances of promotion 
at the bank would be improved. g 

As I thought of him on that birthday 
morning—of course, it was his birthday, too— 
the face in the glass ceased to smile, and 4 
new anxiety crept into my thoughts. : 

Tom had acted very strangely. I had lain 
awake a long time thinking of it last night, 
and a vague uneasiness smote me as I rée- 
membered it now. What could have ailed 
him? 








He had come in, at about ten o'clock, to the 
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little parlour where Harry and I were sitting 
together, and had remained with us, restless, 
agitated, nervous, and showing so plainly that 
he wished to see me alone that presently 
Harry, half-vexed, half-amused, took the hint 
and left us. 

And then he asked me for money. No trifl- 
ing sum, either. He implored me, almost 
wildly, to ‘‘ give him three hundred, then and 
there, for Heaven's sake!” 

He almost took my breath away. I had no 
such sam of money in the house, of course, 
nor could I get iton short notice. My fortune 
consisted of real estate, from which I derived 
a moderate income, and a few hundreds in 
ready money, which, what with Tom's extra- 
vagance and my own preparation for my 
marriage, were nearly gone. 

Quite aghast at his agitation, as wellas at 
bis request, I explained to him the utter im- 
possibility of compliance. He said not a 
word, but dropped into a seat, and sat looking 
at me as if stupefied. 

Every vestige of colour had gone from his 
fair, handsome face, and the delicate, clear- 
cut featares looked haggard and careworn. 
A pang shot through my beart as I saw his 
distress. I ceased to care or wonder what the 
money was wanted for. I knelt down beside 





him. 

“T'll get it for you to-morrow,” I said, ‘‘ if 
Ihave to mortgage my property. Don't de- 
spair; only wait till to-morrow, dear.” 

As my hand touched his, he started, and 
looked down at me. He was never very strong 
or brave—never fit to battle with trouble. It 
seemed to have crushed him now; tears fell 
from his eyes upon my face. 

“ Never mind,” hemoaned. ‘ Poor Lyddy! 
Poor girl!” he patted my hand fondly. “I 
know you'd give it to me if you could. Ah, 
I've been a bad brother to you, dear. Say 
you forgive me to-night.” 

And, of course, I said so—said so weeping. 
His manner distressed me so; but I didn’t 
know what there was to forgive. 

I was wiser bafore that birthday was half 
over, though the knowledge seemed the greatest 
calamity of my life. 

“ Something had gone wrong at the bank,” 
Harry told me. He broke the bitter news to 
me as gently as he could, and with a grave, 
pale face. ‘*Three hundred pounds, which 
had been intrusted to Tom to deliver some- 
where several weeks ago, had not been ac- 
counted for; and—there were errors, too, in 
his accounts——” 

I heard no more. Insensibility snatched 
me for a while from the agony of Tom's ruin 
and my own disgrace. 

For must not his sister share his dishononur ? 
I felt that bitterly at first—I who had been so 
proud of him. But, by-and-by, indignation, 
shame, anger, all gave place to love and love's 
anxiety. Tom was missing. 

What mattered it to me that he had sinned ? 
He was still my brother, and I loved him. 
Vy thoughts flew back to his despair that 
night—his fears, his self-reproach, his prayer 
for my forgiveness. I remembered how weak 
he was, how easily led, and who could tell how 
greatly tempted ; and from my soul I forgave 

im, 


Thad not waited for that, however, before 
taking steps to shield him from the conse- 
quences of his crime. Mr. Hatton was merci- 
fal. He had no wish to bring public disgrace 
upon the family of his old friend—upon the 
girl whom his own son was engaged to marry. 
I was permitted to make up the deficit in the 
bank’s accounts. In order to do so, and for 
another reason, I instructed my lawyer to 
dispose of my property. And that other 
reason was a letter from Tom, received just 
One week from his departure. 

A pitiful letter—the outcry of a penitent 
and almost broken heart. He had not appro- 
priated the money, thank Heaven ! but he had 
been out and drinking, with the money in his 
Possession, and had been robbed of it. 

Oh, how grateful I was! Every other mis- 


fortune in the world might be borne with 
patience now, since Tom was not dishonest. 
He confessed to me a thousand indiscre- 
tions, follies, sins; told me of many and 
serious debts that he had left behind him. 
Most startling of all, he told me he was 
married, and implored me to seek out and 
protect his wife and child. 

Tom's wife and child! Who was she? 
After the first surprise was over, I found my- 
self longing to see my new sister and the little 
one. 

I went to the address Tom had sent me; 
went with a carriage, prepared to bring my 
new relations home. Disappointment met 
me. Mrs. Searle and her child had gone. 

‘‘They were behind with their rent,” said 
the landlady, ‘‘and the husband went away, 
so I couldn’t keep her. She left to-day.” 

I returned home discouraged. I didn’t want 
to see or speak to any one just then, so it was 
peculiarly annoying to find that a young 
woman, whom I had employed to do sewing 
more than a year ago, had called and was 
waiting to see me, 

I went down to her. She rose to meet me 
as ITentered the parlour. Little Eva Robin- 
son! I remembered the girl well—a pretty, 
gentle, timid creature. 

I started when I saw that she had an infant 
in her arms. 

“« Why. what’s this?” I cried. 

‘My baby,’’ she said, timidly, ‘I'm 
married since I saw you last, miss.” 

I sat down, and bade her do the same, and 
then asked her what I could do to serve her. 

For all answer she burst into a passion of 
teara, and, rising suddenly, came and laid the 
infant in my lap. 

‘‘Have mercy on me!” she cried, falling 
on her knees. ‘This is your brother's child 
and mine, and I—I am his wife.” 

I was a proud girl, and thia blow was a 
heavy one. My brother, so handsome, such a 
favourite, so unfit to fight for wife and child, 
he might have married so advantageously, I 
thought, and here I was called upon to 
welcome as @ sister my own sewing-girl ! 

BaotI did. I may have shrank from her 
for an instant, perhaps, in the first surprise ; 
but next minute the thought of that other 
disgrace, which Tom had not brought on him- 
self and me, returned to me, and in my grati- 
tude at escaping that I could not murmar. 

She was a dear little thing, too, after all; 
and the baby charming. Ah! I had reason 
to be thankful for the comfort of their presence 
soon. For the very next day, meeting an 
acquaintance in the street, she said,— 

‘* And so I hear that your marriage is post- 
poned, dear?” 

My heart sank down like lead. 

‘* Who informed you?” I asked quietly. 

“Your intended bridegroom, Mr. Harry 
Hatton, himself. Is it not trne?’’ 

‘* Perfectly true,’ I answered. 

‘‘ And postponed until when?” 

‘ Indetinitely.”’ 

I wrote the same day to Harry,— 

‘“‘You desire your freedom; take it. You 


will never be called upon to fulfil your engage-. 


ment with me.” 

And he took me at my word. 

He called, certainly, and made a pretence 
of explunation and regret. The almost entire 
loss of my fortune had influénced his father, 
not himself; but my brother’s conduct—— 

I stopped hi:n there. 

‘Tom was innocent,’ I said; ‘‘and what 
he lost I have restored. You have acknow- 
ledged that there was nothing wrong in his 
accounts. You need seek no excuse in his 
conduct, sir.” 

He lost his temper. 

‘* Do you excuse his destruction of an inno- 
cent girl, and abandonment of her and her 
child?” he said. 

With one quick movement I threw open the 
folding doors, and showed him Eva and her 
son 








« Allow me to introduce you to my brother's 


wife and child, whom he left in my protec- 
tion.” 

But his words had made me uneasy. That 
evening, seated with the baby on my lap, I 
asked Eva where she had married. 

“ Alas!’’ she cried, ‘‘if I only knew. Tom 
took me to church ina carriage. It was in 
this very city, but I don't know where. It 
was because I had no certificate of my mavr- 
riage that I dared not go to my brother—my 
dear, noble brother—who has struggled so 
hard, and made himself, unaided, an honour- 
able position and a name. I know that a 
cruel slander concerning me has been carried 
to him that must almost have broken his 
heart.”’ 

I took her hands away from her face and 
kissed her. 

‘‘ We'll find the church,” I said. ‘There 
mast be no slander about my dear brother's 
wife.” 

And I did find it after a few days’ search. 
Then I got John Robinson's address—he was 
a lawyer, I found—and requested him to call 
on me. 

He came, a wonderfally grave, handsome 
man, with something singularly manly and 
impressive about him, In my heart I 
thought : 

‘‘No wonder Eva wept at thought of his 
displeasure. He is worth pleasing, surely.’ 

I took him to the parlour. 

“IT wish to reconcile you to your sister,” I 
said. ‘She is my brother's wife.” 

Then I left them together. After an hour 
or more, Eva came for me. 

“John wants to say ‘good-bye’ before he 
goes,’’ said she. 

He took my hand in his and looked into my 
eyes. 

** You are a good woman," he said, earn- 
estly. ‘May Heaven bless you and make you 
as truly happy as you have to-day made 
me!” 


There was something in his mere look and 
tone—a strength, a truth, a thorough relia- 
bility—that gave one comfort somehow. I 
found myself thinking: 

‘* If it had been my fate to love such a man 
as that I should be nearer happiness than I 
am to-day.” 

But I kept my thoughts to myself. Only 
from that hour I was sensible that I regretted 
my lost hopes and happiness for their own 
sake, far more than I mourned for the false 
lover on whom they had been founded. 

One week later all my property was sold. I 
had paid off Tom’s debts; and, accompanied 
by his wife and child, joined him in a country 
home, 

There we began life anew. I had a small 
income still, and Tom obtained a lucrative 
position. The lesson of the past was not lost 
upon him. The sacrifice I had made was not 
in vain. Dear Tom was a changed man— 
changed for the better. Whatever I had lost 
had been his gain. 

And what had I lost ? The money I counted 
less than nothing; and Harry Hatton’s love 
was not worth a regret. What wasit, then ? 
I sighed for the trust betrayed—the glamour 
and illusion gone from life so early. 

Oh! to be well and traly loved!” I thought. 
And then—my thoughts never went back to 
Harry. 

Another filled them. Strange impression 
that man had made upon me; seen only once ; 
never to be forgotten. I thought of him con- 
stantly ; and heard from him through Eva, 
now and then. 

“ What is your brother's wife like, Eva?” I 
asked her once, just to try her. 

‘‘ He has none,” she answered. “I know 
what I should wish her to be like, though.” 
And her eyes dwelt on mein a way that made 
my tell-tale colour rise. ’ 

A few days afterwards Stic came to me 
laughing. 

“I told John of your question, and only 
hear what he says.’ She read aloud :— 





“ Tell Lydia my wife (that is to be, I hope) 
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resides in your town. I hope to visit you before 
very long, and introduce her to you.” 

And he did. With the merry Christmas sea- 
son John came. I think that was the very 
happiest season of my life. Of course, you 
guess it all ended now. I smile now, looking 
back and remembering that I fancied once I 
loved another than John. That was adream, 
but this reality. All my sacrifices have been 
well repaid, and all my loss was gain; I 
realise that, every time I hear pretty Eva 
speak of me—as I first spoke of her and the 
baby—as “ Tom's wife and child,” 

C. M. 58. 








FACETLA. 


‘‘ Tuts beats me,” as the egg remarked, when 
it saw the spoon. 

A noy was asked what, meekness was. He 
thought a moment, and said : ‘‘ Meekness gives 
smooth answers to rough questions.” 

**Wuat I want,” cried an impetuous wo- 
man, struggling to reach a ribbon counter in a 
crowded store the other day—‘‘ what I wantis 
free trade.” 

An impecunions fop said that his straitened 
circumstances were owing to his failure in the 
‘* yarn business; ” thatis, nobody would believe 
his stories, 

Wire: ‘‘I don’t see why women should not 
make as good swimmers as men.” Husband: 
‘* Yes—but you see a swimmer has to keep his 
mouth shut.” 

Heap or EsrasiisHMentT: “ David, you are 
afool!’’ David: ‘ Well, sir, I can’t help it. 
When you engaged me you told me to imitate 
yoa, and I've done the best I could.” 

Hvussanp (irascibly): ‘* We don’t need that 
ruz any more than a cat needs two taile. How 
often have I told you, my dear, never to buy 
anything because it’s cheap?” Wife (with 
the air of one who has got the better of the 
argument): ‘But if wasn’t cheap, my love. 
Is cost ten pounds!” 

A Fastipious man, who hated military 
trappings and the fussiness of militia officers, 
having declined to accept a commission of 
general in the militia, a wag remarked; 
‘*He declined to be general, because he is 
particular.” 

Tue difficulty of expressing one’s self in a 
foreign language is illustrated by the remarks 
of a German girl who went to see a fine boy 
baby, and in endeavonring to express her 
admiration, said. ‘‘Oh, my! what a nice fat 
babee! How fat she is, don’t he!” 

Way is a sheet of foolscap paper like a lazy 
young quadruped of tke canine species? was 
the conundrum, and this was the answer: ‘In 
the first place, a sheet of foolscap paper is an 
ink-lined (inclined) plane; in the second place, 
an inclined plane is a slope up (slow pup), and 
there you see the resemblance between a sheet 
of foolscap paper and a lazy young canine.” 


A Bacuetor editor having written, ‘‘ Court- 
ship is the happiest period of our lives,” a 
lady correspondent wanted to know what he 
knew about it, and he unblushingly answered : 
“ We know allabout it. We have passed many, 
many years in courtship, and have always 
found it a happy period; so happy, in fact, 
that we have never yet gone beyond courtship 
and never intend to go beyond it.” 


A WELL-KNown actor had a most resplen- 
dent coat made wherewith to embellish a 
new piece; and after the play had been ran- 
ning some weeks, the player went to the 
tailor to order a new suit, when the latter 
remarked that the aforesaid coat had made both 
gain and fame for him. ‘“ Indeed,” said the 


customer. ‘Oh, yes, sir,” quoth the tailor. 
‘* Why, [had another order for one of the same 
sort to-day.” “From an actor?’ asked the 
customer, ‘ No, sir,” replied the tailor, ‘‘ from 
a gentleman,” 





“I wonper,” said a young lady, “why 
Hymen is always represented as carrying a 
torch?” To which an old bachelor sneer- 
ingly responded : ‘* To indicate that he always 
makes if warm for people who marry.” 


‘*Parrick, you told me you needed the 
alcohol to clean the mirrors with, and here I 
find you drinking it.” ‘Faix, mum, it’s a 
drinking it an brathin’ on the glass oi'm a 
doin’.”’ 

“Wuat have you been doing to-day?” 
asked a young man of the idol of his cardiac 
region. “I've been watching mother darn 
clothes,’’ replied the lady, and the young man 
went off and wondered why her mother 
needed watching darn close, 


“Is there not something you wanted, 
madam?” a shoemaker queried as a lady was 
going out of the shop. Lady: ‘“* Why I came 
in for a pair of shoes, aud I've waited twenty 
minutes and no one has come near me, I’m 
tired.” ‘‘ Wait just one minute,” he whis- 
= ‘I’ve spent twenty minutes with this 
ady with the big feet, but it wont take five 
to fit your little two's with something nice.” 
Althongh she wore fives, she smiled, and sat 
down to wait. 


Cur vp with A Hatcuet.—A prominent 
young unmarried physician in West Nashville 
is said to be on.the war-path, or words to that 
effect, as regards a certain fiend who broke 
into his slambers a few nights since. It was 
about two o'clock in the morning, and very 
cold, when, in his dreams, he thought he was 
in Baltimore on Sunday morning, while the 
bells were ringing with all their might from 
every one of the hundred steeples so near 
together. But gradually the-City of Many 
Churches faded away, and he came to the 
consciousness that the telephone had been 
rattling for about five minutes. Jumping 
from his bed, with the eager expectation 
always attendant on a sudden call, the 
doctor rushed with bare feet over the cold 
floor, and shiveringly yelled out, ‘ Hello.” 
‘Hello, doctor! Have you got any instru- 
meuts, or are you prepared to dress the 
wounds of a man who has been cnt all to 
pieces with a hatchet ?” ‘“‘ Oh, yes! oh, yes!”’ 
quickly responded the physician, as visions of 
his favourite practice came to his mind. 
“Where is the——"” “All right, doctor, I 
am much obliged. If I come across a man 
cut to pieces by a hatchet between now and 
daylight V’ll let you know.’ The doctor 
hasn't found the fiend who telephoned him, 
neither has he found a man cut up witha 
hatchet.— American Paper. 


Someruinc He Forcot.—When Mr. Jenkins 
went to his bedroom at half-past one, it was 
with the determination of going to sleep, and 
with another determination that he would not 
be interviewed by Mrs. Jenkins. So, as soon 
as he had entered the door, and deposited his 
lamp upon the dressing table, he commenced 
hisspeech: ‘I locked the front door. I put 
the chain on. I pulled thekey out a little bit. 
The dog is inside. I put the kitten ont. I 
emptied the drip pan of therefrigerator. The 
cook took the silver to bed with her. I puta 
cane under the knob of the back hall-door. I 
put the fastenings over the bath-room windows. 
The parlour-fire has coalon. I put the cake- 
box back in the closet. I did not drink all 
the milk. It is not going to rain. Nobody 
gave me any message for you. I posted your 
letter as soon as I got to town. Your 
mother did not call at the office. Nobody 
died that we are interested in. Did not hear 
of a marriage or engagement. I was very 
busy at the office making ont bills. I have 
hung my clothes over chair-backs. I want a 
new laid egg for breakfast. I think thatis all, 
and I will now put out the light.”” Mr. Jenkins 
felt that he had hedged against all inquiry, 
and a triumphant smile was upon his face as 
he took hold of the gas-tap, and sighted a 
line for the bed, when he was earthquaked by 
the query from Mrs. Jenkins: ‘“ Why didn’t 
you take off your hat?” 











| 

“Don't you think I look killing?” ;,. 
quired Mrs. Biasfolds, as che entered jj, 
room in a new brickdust-costume. }f;. 
Biasfolds is what one might call decided, 
plump! and, when Biasfolds calmly repliej 
“Yes, my dear, you look fat enongh to kj)’ 
if that is what you mean,” it was not yp, 
natural that Mrs. B, should flounce out of the 
apartment with a very flushed face ands 
quivering tongue. 

A Borserep Brewer—An. old Germay 
brewer was brought into court as a witness 
to testify as an expert whether or not beer js 
intoxicating. The lawyer for the defen 
asked; ‘‘Do you drink mach beer?” « Vel) 
I trink me a glass aboud efery ten minnid.” 
‘* Yes, ‘* Well, do you find it intoxicating)” 
“Nein.” The jadge then asked a question: 
“How much beer do you drink every day, 
sir?” The brewer looked up with a some. 
what puzzled expression, as if he had been 
plied with a problem impossible of solation, 
and finally blurted out, ‘Vat you meap, 
shudge? Barrels?” 


‘‘Enerisu as Sue 1s Sroxe,”’ 


‘Oh! tailor, press my suit to-day,” 
The young man cried in sorrow ; 

‘*‘ Because my girl expects that I 
Will press my suit to-morrow.”’ 


‘* These clothes I wear are thin and old, 
And scarcely worth a hooter, 

And such a suitor as I am 
I’m sure would never suit her.” 


“Of course,” the tailor said with glee, 
To see the young man's sorrow ; 

‘* My lawyer has your last years bills, 
He'll press the suit to-morrow.” 


Way ue Woctpn’t Marry.—The servants 
in a certain house struck the other day and 
left ina body. A selfish wonder on the part 
of the master that everything was not as 
orderly under the management of his wife as 
when she had three servants, kept him ins 
state of mental turmoil and constant cross- 
ness.. At the-end of the week the son of the 
house, a boy of a dozen years, announced 
gravely that he never intended to marry. It 
was at the breakfast-table, and breakfast was 
a quarter-hour late. ‘I should think not,” 
growled his father, “ you'll have some com- 
fort in life if you don’t.” ‘That's not it,” 


‘said the youthfol disciple of progression, 


‘I'm afraid if I should get married I would 
scold my wife when she didn’t deserve it, s0 
I'll be an old bachelor, and then I can't.” 


A Deuiciovs Diso.—M. Le Blane, if his 
story is accepted, was once chief cook to 4 
Parisian nobleman. ‘Now he keeps a west 
end boarding-house. For days before Christ- 
mas he treated his guests to mouth-watering 
descriptions of ‘‘ ze magnifigue dinnair on 2° 
Chrisemas da -in La Belle France.’ A few 
days before Christmas he became very mys- 
terious, and intimated that those fortunate 
mortals who sat at his board should also have 
a ‘ magnifique dinnair.” Accordingly anti- 
cipations ran high. The day at last arrived. 
His promises were fulfilled, The table was 
spread with an embarrassment of good things. 
One dish was especially a favourite, and that 
it was so seemed to give monsieur great de- 
light. It seemed a'species of game, was deli- 
cately flavoured, but no one knew exactly what 
it was. ‘Oh, monsiecur, do tell us what this 
delicious meat is,” said pretty Miss H., the 
star boarder, when the dish was demolished. 
‘ Zat, madame, zat eis ze grand triomph of 7 
art. Only ze Frenchman mek ze deliciouse 
deesh—zat ees ze—vat you call ze owel—ze pet 
owel.”’ “* Owl!” exclaimed a chorns of voices, 
and a dozen wry faces were made. ‘Ob, 
monsieur, how could you have the heart to kill 
the poor thing?” chirped the star boarder. 
“It ees you zat mek ze cruel accusatione, 
madame, I no keel him—he die,” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tue dates definitely fixed for the Drawing- 
rooms to be held by the Queen are Thursday, 
March 3, and Friday, March 18; while the 
Levées to be held by the Prince of Wales on 
behalf of Her Majesty are announced for Tues- 
day, March 1, and Friday, March 11. 


Tue fétes at Nice, at which the Prince of 
Wales was to be present, were to commence 
shortly after noon on Thursday, the 17th Feb,, 
with the Battle of Flowers, upon the Prome- 
nade des Anglais. The following day, Friday, 
was to be devoted ostensibly to fasting, but 
really to rest and preparations for Saturday’s 
fair, at which the lotteries and stalls were to 
be under the superintendence of the dames and 
damsels of Nice, as well as of fair strangers. 
Great fun was expected on Sunday, when war- 
like proceedings were to be renewed by a blood- 
less battle with confetti and flowers, followed 
by processions of the revellers. 

In the evening there was to be torchlight 
junketings and a general illumination. On 
Monday the battle was to be renewed, and later 
on the distribution of the awards for the best 
decorated vehicles to take place. An attempt 
to bring the sports toa brilliant termination 
was to be made on Tuesday, and in the even- 
ing a “grand flare-up,” for besides extraor- 
dinary illuminations the multitude was to join 
in burning the effigy of the Carnival. 


Accorp1ne to present arrangements, the Duke 
and Dachess of Connaught will not arrive in 
England till the eve of the Jubilee Celebra- 
tions, and their stay in Earope will consume 
about two months, after which they will return 
to India for about a year. Boththe Duke and 
Dachess are personally popular in the East, 
but the former’s military knowledge and 
prowess are the subject of much irreverent 
jesting, not unmixed with growls that favour- 
itism should have placed him in the desirable 
position he holds. 


Lapy Lonponperry, wife of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland is, says Modern Society, a 
plucky as wellasa pretty woman. When she 
arrived in Dablin with her husband she 
mounted a horse and rode through the streets, 
filled with an unfriendly crowd, to the great 
terror of her lady friends. But she knew the 
Dublin people love beauty; and as she looked 
beautifal, clad in her tight-fitting riding 
habit of dark green poplin, there never was 
the smallest danger to her. 

Lady Londonderry is very lavish in her 
Dublin Castle entertainments, but even she 
has not been able to abate the unpopularity 
that will ever attach in Ireland to the name’of 
Castlereagh. She is not over- partial to Ameri- 
can women, but includes among her personal 
iriends both Lady Randolph Churchill and 
Lady Mandeville. 


A very grand wedding was that of Sir Gerald 
Codrington, Bart., with his cousin, the Hon. 
Sibyl Denison, eldest daughter of Lord and 
Lady Londesborougbh, at St. Andrew’s Church, 
Wells.stceet. Owing tothe recent mourning 
the wedding party was strictly confined to 
the relatives of both families and a few 
intimate friends. 


Tue eight bridesmaids were the Hon. Lilian 
aud Hon. Mildred Denison (sisters of the 
bride), Miss Evelyn Codrington (sister of the 
bridegroom), Lady Evelyn Curzon, the Hon. 
Mabel Hood, Miss Gladys Hadow, Miss Maud 
Lovell, and Miss Verschoyle. They wore 
dresses of rose-pink nun’s veiling, ‘the skirts 
being tastefully draped, and caught, here and 
there with bows of pink satin ribbon, and 
trimmed with white swansdown; and the 
loose jacket bodice bordered with swansdown 
had fall vests of rose crépe de soie. Their small 
bonnets were composed entirely of pink wings, 
bound and trimmed with velvet of the same 
colour, Each wore a gold bangle, with the 
initials of the bride and bridegroom in pearls 
and corals, the gift of the latter, and carried 
a bouquet of lilies of the valley. 








STATISTICS. 


§Scuoor Boarp ror Lonpon.—The gross ex- 
penditure for the year ending March last 
amounts to £1,568,406. The receipts, inclad- 
ing grants in aid and school fees, also surplus 
from previous year, amount to £440,360, leav- 
ing a net sum of £1,128,046, which sum has 
been, or is being, levied by precept from the 
ratepayers. Of these figures, that for the 
precept only is actual. The other figures are 
estimated only, and there would be some vari- 
ations when the accounts are drawn up for 
the year abont to end. The estimate for 
1887 8 shows a gross expenditure of £1,599,200. 
The receipts, from the same sources as those 
above indicated, amount to £528 874, leaving 
an amount to be levied by precept from the 
ratepayers of £1,070,325. The gross expen- 
diture for the coming official year showed a 
slight increase of £30,793, over the present 
year. But the receipts showed an increase of 
£88 514. Consequently, the amount to be 
leyied by precept from the ratepayers shows a 
decrease of £57,721. This figure represented 
a reduction in taxation. The dominant item, 
more than a million sterling, for school main- 
tenance, remained the same. Nevertheless, 
there was to be an increase of 11,000 scholars, 
inasmnch as the total average attendance for 
the current year 1886-7 stands at 335,238 
scholars, while that for 1887.8 is taken at 
346 383. This result could arise only from the 
charge for instruction being more economical 
for the coming than for the present year. 
Thus, while the cost per child stands at 
£3 2s. 10d. for the present year, that for the 
coming year is taken at £3 0s. 10d. only, or a 
reduction of 2s. per shild. There was an in- 
crease of £12,000 in the charges for interest 
and repayment of loans. But in the previous 
year the increase amounted to £34,000, and 
the annual iacreases in previous years were at 
a equally large, and sometimes larger 
still. 





GEMS. 


Tue first virtue is to restrain the tongue; 
he approaches nearest to the gods who knows 
how to be silent, even though he is in the 
right. 

He alone is wise who can accommodate 
himself to all the contingencies of life; but 
the fool contends, and is struggling like a 
swimmer against the stream. 

Wuen one thinks that nobody cares for 
him, and that he is alone in a cold and selfish 
world, he would do well to ask himself this 
question : ‘* What have I done to make any- 
body care for and love me, and to warm the 
world with faith and generosity?” It is 
generally the case that those who complain 
the most have done the least. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Driep Pivum Pies.—Soak the plums and 
stew them gently; season them with spices 
and sugar to taste; put a light paste upon a 
pie-plate; then a layer of the plams, stewed ; 
roll out a piece of paste thin, cover them; add 
another layer «f plums, and cover for the last 
time. You may have as many layers to your 
pie as youchoose. Dried cherries and several 
other kinds of dried fruits can be served this 
way. 

A Detictous Pm may be made of tinned pine- 
apple. If the pineapple is in slices it should 
be chopped fine; to one large cup of pineapple 
allow one cup of sugar, half a cup of butter, 
one cup of sweet cream, four eggs ; reserve the 
whites for the top of the pie, as it should have 
an under crust only. Do not throw away the 
juice left in the tin; it makes a nice flavour- 
ing for pudding sauce, or with the addition of 
a little gelatine and sugar you may make a 
small bow] of delicions jelly. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


I want to know, says the editor of Zruth, 
why it is that fashion artists always make 
the hands and wrists of their ladies so ab- 
normally small and their arms so abnor- 
mally large? Let any one look at the fashion- 
plates and the illustrated advertisments in the 
Queen. If he measures hands and arms he 
will perceive that he is gazing upon women 
with arms like elephants’ legs, and handslike 
those of small monkeys. 


Tue eye-stone is really the front door of a 
sea snail found on the South American coast. 
Thousands of people believe that these bits of 
shell are alive, from the fact that they will 
move when placed in vinegar. The philoso- 
phical explanation of the movement is that the 
acid, acting upon the substance of the shell, 
generates little bubbles of gas, which force it 
along through the fluid. When you pick out 
an eye-stone be sure to get one with grooves 
on the flat side. Those that are smooth all 
— are taken from the crayfish, but are not 
good. . 


Or the more than four hundred species of 
trees found in the United States, there are 
said to be sixteen species whose perfectly dry 
wood wiil sink in water. The heaviest of these- 
is the black ironwood of Southern Florida, 
which is more than thirty per cent. heavier 
than water. Of the others, the best known 
are the lignum vite and mangrove ; another is 
small oak, found in the mountains of western 
Texas, southern New Mexico, and Arizona, 
and weslward to the Colorado desert, at an 
elevation of five thousend to ten thousand 
feet. 


Tieut SHors.—An artist says that women 
who wear tight shoes invariably have poorly 
shaped feet. They are apt to be out of 
proportion by being too small. The reason is 
obvious. Women are ambitious to have small 
feet and hands and at an early age they begin 
to wear tight shoes. The result is that their 
feet are cramped and do not grow with the 
other members of the body. Women imagire 
if they have small feet and hands they have 
all that is necessary to give them a shapely 
appearance. A worse mistake was never 
made. Women whoare large should naturally 
have feet in proportion ; from an artistic point 
of view they look better. But you cannot 
make them think so. A crusade ought to be 
waged against wearing tight shoes. The tight 
shoe in the first place cramps the toes all to- 
gether, until they lose shape and become 
frescoed with corns. The foot doesn’t get the 
free circulation of blood in it that it should 
have and falls behind in growth. 


Way we nave Two Eans.—A physician thus 
accounts for the necessity of having two 
ears: ‘*Sound travels by waves radiating 
from a central point of disturbance, like the 
wavelets caused by dropping a pebble into 
still water. So far as the hearing of each in- 
dividual is concerned, these waves move in a 
direct line from the cause of sound to his 
ear, the impact being greatest in the ear that 
is nearest to the source. The effect, in this 
respect, of the total loss of hearing in one 
ear was forcibly illustrated by the statment 
of a patient who consulted me recently. He 
lived in a wild region of the West, and spent 
a good deal of his spare time in the woods 
hunting squirrels, accompanied only by his 
dog. An explosion suddenly destroyed the 
hearing inoneear. After the accident, while 
in the woods, he found that he could hear his 
dog bark, but for the life of him he could not 
fix the direction of the sound, even when 
quite close to him, and he was compelled to 
take his little boy along with him to find the 
dog. After a time persons learned to correct, 
to a limited extent, the errors in estimating 
distances after the loss of vision, but the 
effect of the loss of an ear upon the estima- 
tion of the direction of sound is never opr- 
rected.” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





A Scaoot-Boy.—Your solution is quita correct, and 
v ry creditable. 

Katuiegen Aroon.—The psy of a leutenant of Dra- 
gon Guards is 5s. 34. per day. 


O. O.—Considerable practice will b> required be’ore 
you can be rated as a first-class penman. 


W. B—Twenty-two calibre cartridges are generally 
used in a Flobert rifle. 


D. C. S—July 9, 1864, fellon a Saturday; and Feb- 
ruary 26, 1867, on a Tuesday. 


Lotrre.—A dark-complextoned person, with grey 
eyes and dark-brown , is a demt- brunette. 


G. G.—Settle the argument concerning religion 
among yourselves, as such matters are never discussed 
hera, 


Bavce.—We must decline respectfully to answer. We 
oo an all communications sent to us as confiden- 
tial. 


C. L.—A joint-stock company is one in whic all the 
profits cr the losses are divided among the stock- 
holders. 


A, V.—A mutual insurance company is one in which 
the profits or the losses are shared alike by all the 
policy-holders. 


K. ©.—Instruct your newsagent to order the book. 
Toere are several fir-t-class short-hand manuals pro- 
curable for a trifling sum. 


W. 8.—Consult a first-class oculist, who, after tho- 
roughly testing your eyesight, will advise you con- 
cerning the proper treatment of the defective vision. 


J. Ross —Write to the editor of Lloyd's Newspaper, 
Salisbury Square, London, giviug full particulars con- 
cerning your missing friend. 


Epir.—Make inquiry for the score and words destred 
of a dealer in music, We cannot furnish the name and 
address of any special person engaged in that basiness. 


B. D.—1, A dark-browa tress of hair. 2. A person 
having brown eyes, a fair complexion, and hair of the 
above tint, would be considered a ¢emi-brunette. 


E. 8.—Tae word referred to was a pen-name adopted 
by one of our correspondents. What his resl surname 
ia we are unable to state, but are positive that it is not 
‘that borne by you. 


D.G W.—Write to the Secretary of War, detailing the 
facts concerning the loss of your discharge f-om the 
army, and be will direct what steps should be taken to 
obtain another. 


Cc. P. 0.—Having become thoroughly satisfied that 
the business in which you are now engaged is un- 
healthy, there is but one thing to be done—hunt up 
outdoor work as recommended by your physician. 


Vicror14.—Haviog spoken to your Jady-friend’s 
brothers while at her house, they sh uld be honoured 
with a re tion whenever you meet them in the 
street, She has been very remiss in not giving you an 
introduction, 


F. G.—The lodestone, or natural magnet, is a kind of 
iron ore found in different parte of the world, especially 
in Sweden, Cuba, New York ard New Jersey, U.S. 
It can be procured from dealers in magnetic and elec- 
trical supplies. 


F. F. 8 —Consider well before linkiog your life with 
that of a man of such a capricious an ble 
temperament as the one described. Is hardly seems 
possible that one so terribly jealous as be certainly is 
could make a loving and affectionate husband. 

L. E. M.—1. The first Royal Exchauge was destroyed 
during the great fire of London, and the ove next 
erected burnt doWm on the 10:h of January, 1838, 2, 
Tne 16ch of June, 1870, fell on @ Thursday, 3. The 
white rose means ‘‘ purity,” the violet ‘‘modesty.’ 4. 
Dark-brown hair would suit either brown, blue, or black 
eyes. Handwriting moderate; practise every day. 


T. N. N —Practise writing carefully and deliberately 
for an hour every day. Tnis is absolutely necessary, 
as the formation of your letters is very faulty. In 
time this can be greatly improved, provided the advice 
given is heeded. Copy-books containing the most 
approved styles of penmanship may be procured at a 
8:a'ioner’s or books: ller’s in the neighbourhood. 

Tom B.—Henry Hudson, the expert Evglish navi- 
gator and discoverer of Dzlaware Bay, Hudeon River, 
aud other portions of the American Contivent, started, 
in 1610. on his fourth voyage, leaving England in April, 
and in June and July discovered the bay tat bears his 
name, Some of his crew mutinted, seized him, his son 
and seven of his adherents, and placing them in an 
open boat, cast them adrift. In after years, his fate 
having been revealed by one of the mutineers, an expe- 
dition was sent out by the Eoglish Government in 
search of him, but no trace could be found. 

Atma.—Your admirer, in all prob bility, will never 
ask you to marry him {tf you are meeting clande:tinely 
or without your parents’ knowledge or consent. We do 
not think a man shows great respect fer a woman in 
asking her t> go the theatre with him unknown to her 
father and mother, nor that she Is wise in accompanying 
him. You writing is pretty, but it den’t sa character 
that is easily led and prons t> ficklene-s, Try to re- 
member resp2ct should he sought after more than love, 
and do not do anything you are afraid or ashamed to 
tell your parents, unless you may be prepared to suffer 
bitterly in the futare. ” 








Grace.—No charge is ever made for answering queries 
in this department. 


D. C. C.—Svtentifi: material ia not suited to tte 
columns of a paper of this deacrip*ion. 


E. ©. E.—Though your friends may believe in your 
ability to win fame as a tragedian, you will probably 
find professional people more difficult to please. We 
would not recommend any one to adopt the stage for a 
profession. 


E W. Y.--The very best remedy known for chapped 
hands is the following: G'yceriae and rose-water, of 
each one ounce. Mix and rub on your hands night and 
morning. Very few applications will be required ki fore 
they are entirely well. 

D H.—Captain Frederick Lahrbush, who died in New 
York on April 3, 1877, is supposed to have been 111 years 
of age. He served in the British Army from an early age 
until he was 52 years old, taking part in the battles of 
the Peninevlar war, and keeping guard over Nspoleon 
at St. Helena. 


G. M. C.—A sore throat is a serfous sffi'ction, and, 
while we would rather have the patient see a physician 
if it is very troublesome, we can resommend vaseline, 
used internally in small q.antities, for a slight irrita- 
tion. The writing is thet of a nervous, irascible person, 
but it displays characterf.tics that show the penman 
has sufficlent strength of will t> overcoms all de‘ects in 
that direction. 


MY CASTLE IN THE AIR, 


Warcuine the pretty, dimpled hands 
Taat flit among the tangled mass 
Ot bright-hued wool upon her lep, 
My tender glances slowly paes 
From hands to pensive, dowacast face, 
Noting the roses blooming there, 
The parted sculet lips—and then 
I build my castle in the air. 


Modest indeed it is ; naught but 
A pretty, little, bower<d cot, 
Wherein we share—my love and I— 
A simple, uneventful lot, 
Q 1, tranguil life made beautiful 
By love's unchanging, golden light, 
Whose glory tints the darkest cloud 
That years can gather in their flight. 


Alas for stern reality ! 
My @arling is the child of wealth, 
While I have naugtt of capital 
Save willing hands and sturdy health. 
My darling, did I say? Ah, would 
That it were blest reality ! 
Would I could know if in her heart 
Dwelis o’en one tender thought of me! 


Just then, upon the silent air, 

There fiatters out a little sigh, 
“ee ae arid of be? 

as Cupid passes by ? 

Ah. no! My glances catch in time 

The meaning in her tender eyes, 
While Cupid folds his wings to dweil 

With us in our sweet - oer 


B. T.—To starch-gloss and poiish your brothers’ shirts, 
collars, and cuffs, try the simple recipe of adding, while 
boiling, to a pint of starch a bit of spermaceti as large 
as agrainof corn. Tousethe patent frons one must 
have previous practical experience, as otherwise the 
results will be far from satisfactory. f 


E. G. G —Were we to open this column to the solu- 
tion of mathematical problems—which, in reality, are 
of purely personal and not general interest—the result 
would be the crowdiog out of matters of much greater 
importance. Recognizing this fact, we invariably 
decline to answer any querles coming under that head. 


P. P. N.—Tae fire-arms carried by cowboys or herders 
consist usually of a W'nchester repeating rifle and a 
brace of six-shootera. W.th the addition of a supply 
of cartridges, and a suitable belt for carrying them, you 
will be fully «quipped, offensively and defensively. 
The rest of the outfit can be procured from your em- 


ployer. 


Po.tty.—The subj xined acrostization of your name is 
couched in complimentary tones that will doubtless 
please your lads -'ove : 

* Perverse is he who will not see thy beauty, 

Or, seeing, deems it not his bounden duty 

Low at thy feet his homage deep to lay. 

Let the churl go; he is but c mmon clay; 
Youth, worth and beauty win, say what he may.” 


Erriz.—1. Keep them covered as muchas possible,wear 
gloves at night (not a very healthy practice, by the w.y, 
but effectua)), and apply glycerine and rose-water. 2. 
You cannot, in the words of Sc:ipture, add one cubit to 
your stature, but as you are 60 young you are very 
likely to take a start, especially if you take active exer- 
cise and practise calisthenics. People do not asa rule 
cease growing till they are three-and-twenty. 3. Have 
your hair cut regularly once a month, ;but do not at- 
tempt to change its colour; you cannot alter its tex- 
ture. 4. A happy frame of mind, good living, and 
plenty of op:n-air exercise will restore the roses to 
your cheeks if anything wil). 5 At your age you had 
better not interfere with your eyelashes. 6. You seem 

@ nice-lookin rl but you should cultivate 
a little the spirit t. 










B. W. 8.—General Washington's pew (No. !°) in the 
Protestant Episcopal Christ Church, firvaten at t)¢ 
Gorner of Washington and Cameron Streets, A’exsp. 
dria, Virginia, U.S, is still shown to visitors in jhat 
quaint «ld town, so intimately associated with the lif, 
and name of the Father of his country. 


T1s.—The cost of an ordinary marriage licence in 
London is £2 2s. 6d., and in the country from £2 12s. ¢q, 
to £3 3s. A special can only be obtained } 
application tothe Archbishop of Canterbury, through 
the Faculty Office, and the averege cost is £29 85. 1]; 
= obtain a licence you do not need to be asked in 
church, 


E.ita —You havedone very wrong in visiting the busi. 
ness-place of a man t>» whom you are evidently not 
engaged. No lady should go to an offize unless on busi. 
neas if she is not the mothr, wife, or sfater of the 

prietor, or some member of his establishment. |; 
3 decidedly unladylike for you to allow any man 
~ 7 you unless h» is your relative or affianced hus. 

a 


8 T. W.—The act of sighing is nothing more than a 
very long-drawn inspiration, in which a larger quantity 
scathasaliy taking gee ton iootatets damien, onde 
continu to a moderate degree, and par. 
ticularly occurs when the attention is released, after 

been fixed upon an object which has strongly 
excited it, and which has prevented our feeling the ir 
sufficiency of the ordinary movements cf respiration, 
Hence this action is ofcen a simple result of deficient 
sé-ation ; while in other cases, as is universally known, 
it is excited by a depressed state of the feelings. 


L. D. W.—Christopher Columbus died May 20, 1504, 
at Valladolid, Spain. For seven years his remains lay 
unnoticed in a convent in that city, when Ferdinand 
King of Spain, feeling ashamed of the neglect, had them 
removed to a morastery in Seville, da movu- 
ment to his memory, on which the words “ To C.st'le 
and Leon, Cameo gare a New World,” were inscribed 
in Spanish. He died in the belief that the continent be 
had discovered was Asia. His remains were conveyed, 
with those of his son, Diego, in 1536, to Santo Domingo, 
where they were deposited in the cathedral, and there 
they yet remain. 


R. G. 8. —Pecksniff is a ch ter in Charles Dickens’ 
novel, ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit” Reis described as ‘an 
architect and land surveyor” at Salisbury. He talks 
homilies even when intoxicated, prates about the beauty 
of charity and duty of forgiveness, but is altogether a 
canting humbug, and is ultimately so in prai- 
tion that he becomes, the author tells us, “a drunken, 
begging, squalid, letter-writing man,’’ out at elbows 
and almost shoeless. He was noted for his ‘‘sleck, 
smiling, crawling abomination of Hypocrisy,” and on 
this account in real life is used as the representative of 
a class of men of whi-h, happily. there are compara- 
tively few in the world. 


R. D. W.—The path of a planet or other body through 
the heavens is called an orbit, a word derived from the 
Latin orbita, a track, fromm orbis, a circle, The time 
taken by a ccmet in goipg round its orbit makes its 
year, and this is diffcrent in each one. Mercury goes 
round the sun once in eighty-four days, makirg its 
year less than a quarter as long as ours; Venus takes 
two hundred and twenty-four to go round ; the 
earth, three hundred and sixty-five and one quarter 
days ; Mars, six hundred and eighty-six days ; Jupiter, 
four th d three hundred and thirty-stx diy; 
Saturn, ten thousand seven hundred and fifty-ninc 
days; Uranus, thirty thousand six hundred aud eighty- 
six days; and Neptune, sixty thousand one huadred 
ani twenty-six days. 


E.tox.—The large Spanish or Bermudaonions are the 
only kinds which are usually baked. They should first 
be wasted clear, but the skins are not to be removed. 
Boil for one hour ia water that is boiling when they are 
put in, and slightly salt. Change it twice during ths 
time, always replenishing with more, botling-hot. Then 
turn off the water, teke the onions out and lay them 
«pon a cloth, thatall the mojsture may be absorbed or 
evaporated. Roll each in a round piece of buttered 
tissue paper, twisting it at the top to keep it closed, and 
bike in a slow oven nearly an hour, When tender all 
through, peel them, put into a deep dish and browo 
slightly, basting freely with butter. This will require 
perhaps a quarter of an hourmore. Serve ina vegetable 
dish and pour the melted butter over them, after 
sprinkling with pepper and salt. 
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Tre Lonpow Reaper, Post-free. _ Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 


Aut Back Numsers, Parts and Votumes are in priut, 
and may be had of all booksellers. 


NOTICE.—Part 299, Now Ready, price Sixpence, pos* 


free, Eightpence. Also Vol. XLVIL, bound in clot”: 
4s. 6d. 
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